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“Here on a ridge of hills the families dwelt in a little 
community of its own like a highland clan upon its 
own peaks. No streets had McCutchanville. It was 
scarcely a hamlet since it had not even a store, and 
its post office was Squire Mac's private sitting-room 
where the mail was brought once a week. It was 
simply a scattered settlement having two foci, the 
church and the schoolhouse. Its laws were the ten 
commandments, the golden rule, and the customs 
of the fathers.” 


——from “Beauty For Ashes” 
by Albion Fellows Bacon 


PREFACE 


My decision to write this book was made in April 1951, when 
I recited a history of the McCutchanville Church at the dedica- 
tion service of the new church parish house. So many people 
expressed interest in what I said that day, and asked for copies 
that I decided then and there to begin to collect the story of 
the whole community before another generation and its know- 
ledge passed away. I began the work immediately. 


What I undertook was a task that should have been started 
years ago. Too much of the fascinating early history of McCutch- 
anville has been lost because few have written anything down, 
and the ones who knew the interesting stories of the early times 
have long ago passed on. 


If I could remember half the amusing incidents I heard my 
grandfather and the men and women of his generation talk about 
when I was a small boy, I could fill a book twice this size. 


For example, there is the story of how the early women 
came to the big spring to do their family washings.___- the big 
spring that was then in the side of the steep slope on the north 
border of the east cemetery. There are stories of things that hap- 
pened at the log rollings when all the men and boys worked to- 
gether in the clearing.___- the big half-breed Indian and the run- 
away slaves.__-_- the amusing incident at church when the Mof- 
fett's bond woman named Charity arrived late for services wear- 
ing a crazily trimmed bonnet just at the precise moment when 
the preacher, pounding the pulpit and raising his voice to its full 
fury, brought out the point of his sermon, “But, dear friends, 
charity never faileth.” This set the boys to giggling so that they 
had to leave the room. There is the story of “Peg-leg” Jack who 
went into the nursery business and sold his neighbors plants of a 
“new improved thornless gooseberry”. When next season his cus- 
tomers all reported, somewhat irately, that their gooseberry bushes 
did have thorns as always, his quick comeback was, “they were 
supposed to be thornless gooseberries. Sure, I guess maybe the 
bushes do have some thorns, but the gooseberries don’t.” These 
and a hundred other tales could have been woven into a warm, 
human-interest history, for these people had a quick Irish wit 


when they had fun together, and hot Irish tempers when they dis- 
agreed. 


However, in writing the following account I have gathered 
as much information as I could find and presented it as clearly 
and as accurately as possible. Many times I have run across con- 
flicting accounts, wrong dates, and even impossible stories be- 
cause of time sequence. As we all know, when tales are handed 
down through several generations by word of mouth, they be- 
come mere legend and usually undergo oonsiderable coloring 
with each succeeding telling. For that reason I fully realize that 
some of the things I have written here may be challenged. But 
I have weighed evidence, checked dates against dates, referred to 
all available printed accounts, hunted out old newspaper clip- 
pings, read obituaries, and talked to many, many people. 
What I have arrived at is what I feel to be the most logical and 
reasonable account of what happened. Some names may not be 
presented in an as important a light as they may well deserve. 
Some may even be omitted. This is due only to the fact that addi- 
tional information on them has not been available to me. 


I wish to thank all the persons who have been of assistance. 
To name them all would be to list half the residents of the com- 
munity. I hope all will find this history interesting. I only hope 
that I have done a small service in here collecting and preserving 
information that might soon have been lost forever. I shall wel- 
come any criticisms, suggestions or comments. 


—KENNETH P. McCUTCHAN 
OCTOBER 26, 1954 
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ls 
IN THE BEGINNING 


#| Pais is the story of a spot not marked on many maps____ 

a place without definite boundaries____a place in the 
rolling, wooded hills of southern Indiana several miles northeast 
of the City of Evansville. This is the story of a village called 
McCutchanville. 


This region, in the very early days, was part of a great 
wilderness that was called the Northwest Territory. The hills 
were covered with a dense tangle of dark green forest of walnut, 
hickory, oak, gum, maple, poplar, sycamore, sassafras and _per- 
simmon, inhabitated only by birds, wild beasts and red savages. 
Flint arrow heads which have been found in considerable num- 
bers show us that this was either a rich hunting ground or a one- 
time field of battle for the warring Indians. As far back as history 
goes, the main tribes that occupied and claimed this land prior to 
the arrival of the pale-faced men were the Miamis, the Pianke- 
shaws, the Delawares, the Wyandotts and the Shawnees. 


At the close of General Anthony Wayne’s expedition against 
the Indians in 1795, the leaders of twelve tribes journeyed to Fort 
Greenville in Ohio to ask for a cessation of the hostilities. Here 
took place what the Indians called the “great treaty of the thir- 
teen fires”. All present were determined to make a permanent 
peace, but considerable difficulty arose over the true ownership 
of some of the lands to be ceded. 


Chief Little Turtle of the Miamis arrived at the Treaty Con- 
ference on June 23rd and straightaway set forth his tribe’s claim. 
Addressing General Wayne, he said, “You have pointed out to us 
the boundary line between the Indians and the United States; but 
I now take liberty to inform you that that line cuts off from the 
Indians a large portion of the country which has been enjoyed by 
my forefathers from time immemorial, without molestation or dis- 
pute. The print of my ancestors’ houses are everywhere to be seen 
in this portion. It is well known by all my brothers present that 
my forefather kindled the first fire at Detroit; from thence he ex- 
tended his line to the headwaters of the Scioto; from thence to its 
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mouth; from thence down the Ohio to the mouth of the Wabash; 
from thence to Lake Michigan.” 


The good sense of General Wayne and the other chiefs 
prevented trouble. Although the Miamis perhaps felt themselves 
cheated, Little Turtle finally agreed to bury the hatchet forever 
and signed the treaty on July 30, 1795, relinquishing his tribe’s 
rights to the territory. 


Although this treaty at Fort Greenville was considered suc- 
cessful, it did not settle entirely the question of ownership. 
Twenty years earlier this same land had been claimed by the 
Piankeshaws. Furthermore the Piankeshaws had at that time been 
acknowledged by the white explorers as being the rightful 
owners. 


In 1775 a Frenchman named Louis Viviat, a merchant of the | 
Illinois country, had negotiated with the Piankeshaw chiefs for 
the purchase of two large tracts of land lying on the banks of the 
Wabash River. Viviat was acting as agent for an association 
known as the Wabash Land Company, and the transaction was 
sufficiently interesting, I think, to record here in detail. 


On October 18, 1775, he obtained from eleven Piankeshaw 
chiefs a deed for the territory. The document drawn up and 
signed on that day reads, in part, as follows: 


“Know ye that we, the chiefs and sachems of the Piankeshaw 
nation, in full and public council assembled at the town or 
village of Post Saint Vincent (Vincennes), for and in considera- 
tion of the sum of five shillings, to us in hand, paid by the said 
Louis Viviat, and for and in consideration of the following goods 
and merchandise, to us, (and here are listed French and Indian 
names of the eleven chiefs ) 


Tabac ( Tobacco ) 
Tabac, le Jeune (Tobacco, Jr. ) 
Monteur (Climber ) 


La Grand Couette (Big Neck) 
La Mouche Noire (Black Fly) 


Le Maringonin ( Mosquito ) 

Le Petit Castor (Little Beaver) 
Grelot ( Rattle ) 
Grelot, le Jeune (Rattle, Jr.) 
Kiesquitiehies 

Ouaouaijao 


for the use of the several tribes of our nation well and truly de- 
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livered in full council aforesaid, that is to say: Four hundred 
blankets, twenty-two pieces of shroud, two hundred and fifty 
shirts, twelve gross of star gartering, one hundred and twenty 
pieces of ribbon, twenty-four pounds of vermillion, eighteen pairs 
of velvet laced housings, one piece of matton, fifty-two fusils, 
thirty-five dozen large buck-horn handle knives, forty dozen 
couteau knives, five hundred pounds of brass kettles, ten thousand 
gun flints, six hundred pounds of gun powder, two pounds of 
lead, four hundred pounds of tobacco, forty bushels of salt, three 
thousand pounds of flour, three horses, and also the following 
quantities of silverware, viz: eleven large arm bands, forty wrist 
bands, six whole moons, six half moons, nine ear wheels, forty- 
six large crosses, and one hundred and ten dozen brooches, the 
receipt whereof we do hereby acknowledge.” 


The land transferred by the Piankeshaws to the Wabash 
Land Company in exchange for the above mentioned articles and 
money was described as follows: 


“That tract or parcel of land situated, lying, and being on 
both sides of the Ouabache (Wabash) River beginning at the 
mouth of White River where it empties into the Ouabache, thence 
down the Ouabache, by several courses thereof, until it empties 
into the Ohio River, being from the said White River to the Ohio 
fifty-three leagues in length, with forty leagues in breadth on the 
east side and thirty leagues in width or breadth on the west side 
of the Ouabache River aforesaid.” 


These lands, as far as the Piankeshaws had had a right to 
sell, were then legally the property of the Wabash Land Com- 
pany. However, the United States government failed to recognize 
this transaction as legal; and although the Wabash Land Com- 
pany entered many petitions (the last as late as 1810) Congress 
failed to confirm its claim. 


A third Indian tribe, the Delewares, also insisted on ownership 
of part of the same land. They maintained that in 1768 the Pianke- 
shaws had ceded to them a tract of land at the junction of the 
two rivers____that portion of Indiana which now includes the 
counties of Gibson, Posey, Vanderburgh, Pike, Warrick, Spencer 
and a part of Perry. 


Who was actually the rightful owner doesn’t matter much 
today. The fact remains that the Miamis signed away their claim 
at the Treaty of Greenville in 1795, and the Pinakeshaws and 
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Delawares finally relinquished their rights in separate treaties 
made with the United States Government at Vincennes on August 
18 and August 27, 1804. These latter treaties were proclaimed on 
February 5, 1805; and by this act the red men formally and le- 
gally relinquished forever their rights to the territory of which 
the McCutchanville area is a part. 


This land thus acquired by the government was then placed 
on the market at the land office at Post Vincennes for $1.25 per 
acre. Entries and settlement soon followed along the river, but 
it was more than a decade before any white families ventured 
to settle as deep in the wilderness as the McCutchanville hills. 


Wandering bands of Indians, mostly of the Shawnee tribe, 
continued to inhabit the area until the close of the War of 1812: 
and even later they would return at intervals and camp along the - 
streams for the purpose of hunting and fishing. These Indians 
caused some of the early settlers considerable anxiety because 
they would pilfer and steal. The only incident of more than pass- 
ing interest that occurred in what is now Vanderburgh County 
was when five boys were overtaken on the Ohio river bank by a 
band of eight Indians. Peter Sprinkle and Jacob Upp were killed 
and scalped, while the three others, Isaac Knight, George Sprinkle 
and John Upp, were taken captives. There is not, however, any 
record that any of the first families at McCutchanville were ever 
seriously molested. 
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S O far as we know today the first white man to move to 

the McCutchanville area was a widower, Charles Mc- 
Cutchan-Johnstone, who came from County Longford, Ireland, 
with his seven children. The McCutchan-Johnstone family, which 
shall hereafter be referred to as the McJohnston family, sailed 
down the Ohio River from Pittsburgh on flat boats and landed in 
March, 1819, at the crude little riverbank settlement called Ev- 
ansville. 


Things had not been going too well in Evansville for some- 
time. There had been a dispute over property between Warrick 
County and newly created Vanderburgh County. The seat of 
government had been moved to Boonville, and this was a severe 
blow to Evansville’s progress. 


Charles McJohnston, with the sturdy spirit of a pioneer, left 
the settlement behind, turned his boats into Pigeon Creek and 
pushed into the wilderness. He followed the stream as far as 
Skelhorn Hill (now Stringtown Hill) and disembarked. He had 
brought with him, besides some household goods, a wagon and 
two horses and maybe a cow or two. I am not sure whether the 
cows weathered the long boat trip or not. There was some refer- 
ence to them at the start of the trip, but no later mention. Any- 
way, he loaded his possessions on the wagons and headed north- 
ward on the state road (now the Stringtown Road merging into 
the Old State Road). This was a public highway running from 
Evansville to Vincennes established by authority of the State. 
However, in 1819 and for some years after, it was nothing more 
than a winding path through the forest—a path from which the 
sapplings and underbrush had been cut, but which had giant for- 
est trees standing in its center along its entire course. 


Instead of following the road northward into Scott Town- 
ship, as earlier arrivals had done, Mr. McJohnston struck out 
eastward on an Indian trail (now Petersburgh Road), crossed 
the valley and climbed the next ridge of hills. The hill country 
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was a wise choice because the marshy valley lands along the 
creeks were malarial, and there was much trouble from that dis- 
ease in the years that followed. 


The land had been United States Government property since 
the Indian treaties and was open to claim. He registered ap- 
proximately one thousand acres at the Vincennes Land Office and 
paid the established price of $1.25 per acre. The name he gave 
his new estate was Goshen after the village that had been his 
home in Ireland. We don’t know today exactly what land was in- 
cluded in this new Goshen. It is believed however, that the pro- 
perty extended from the Petersburgh Road east as far as the New 
Green River Road or beyond. There is no record of where the 
McJohnstons chose to build their first residence. Many, many 
years ago, it is said, folks of the community would in the sum-. 
mer “go blackberry picking at Goshen”. This meant a trip 
over the hills around the present Seib farm. This may indicate 
that here was the site of the first McJohnston dwelling. 


It must have been lonely that first year being the only white 
family for miles. How Mr. McJohnston managed is difficult to 
imagine. His oldest son was only thirteen years old, and the oldest 
daughter only seven. The youngest child was just four. The short- 
age of manpower may have accounted for the fact that the Mc- 
Johnstons did not build a house right away. I have found an early 
record that refers to their living in a tent as late as the winter of 
1820. There was, however, a great deal of work to be done that 
one man, with boys’ help, could handle. Trees had to be cut down, 
brush cleared, and crops planted. By the time the first corn was 
as tall as a long rifle, future neighbors, the Erskines, were some- 
where way up the river on their way to this wild, new land. 


However, before we introduce the Erskines let us pause for 
a moment to consider the history and origin of the McJohnstons. 
Many of the present residents of McCutchanville are direct de- 
scendants of this family, but the name has become extinct in this 
community except as seen engraved on the rows of grave stones 
in the church cemetery. 


There was in County Longford, Ireland, a certain wealthy 
Scotch family named Johnstone which held sizeable estates near 
Granard, Edgeworthstown and Mosstown. They had come from 
Annadale, Scotland, and were related by marriage to the Mc- 
Cutchans, the Kingstones and other Scottish families who had 
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also taken property in County Longford. A certain lady of the 
family (we don’t know whether she was a Miss or a Mrs. John- 
stone) held large estates and considerable wealth in her own 
name, but she had no heirs. She was an enthusiastic supporter of 
John Wesley, supplying him with money for his preaching travels 
and giving him lodging in her home when he was pay eras in 
her country. 


In her neighborhood were two orphaned brothers, Charles 
and Robert McCutchan of the village Goshen. Some believe that 
the boys’ mother had been a sister of the afore mentioned Miss 
Johnstone, although I have found no documentary proof of this. 
It has been established, however, that the two families were in 
some way related. 


Anyhow, this Miss Johnstone took the two McCutchan bro- 
thers to raise and arranged to leave them her property on condi- 


tion that they assume her name. Thereupon they became known 
as Robert and Charles McCutchan-Johnstone. 


The two young men grew up and married two sisters of the 
Fox family, Amelia and Maria. The following marriage record ap- 
pears in Walkers Hibernian Magazine: 
“Charles McCutchan-Johnstone, Esq. of Goshen, County Long- 
ford___._Fox, Maria, Daughter of Matthew of Foxbrooke, County 
Meath, July 1805.” 


To this marriage were born the following children: 


Arthur Aug. 9, 1806 (married Mary Simpson, 1828) 
. Charles 8 —-—-——— 1808 (died in infancy) 
. Eliza Sept. 15, 1809 (married Patrick Keegan, 
1829 ) 


. Charles Fox Sept. 30, 1810 (married Mary-Catherine 

Wasson, 1833) 

. Harriet Maria Dec. 3, 1811 (married John Inwood, 1836) 

. Amelia Fox Apr. 18, 1818 (married Rev. William 

Atcheson, 1840) 

. Wilhelmina June 14, 1814 (married James Moffett, 
1836 
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8. Kinlock Sept. 30, 1815 (married his double first 
cousin, Mary Anne Mc- 
Cutchan, daughter of 
Robert McCutchan-John- 
stone, 1840) 
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Following the death of his wife, July 17, 1817, Charles Mc- 
Cutchan-Johnstone took his seven children and sailed for Amer- 
ica, landing in Philadelphia in August 1818. He left his children 
in that city for awhile and spent some time searching for a loca- 
tion in the state of New York. Failing to find a site that he liked, 
he purchased wagons and made the journey with his children 
across the mountains to Pittsburgh. The trip took more than four 
weeks. In Pittsburgh he built a flat boat and started down the 
Ohio River. Winter came on early, before they had gone far, so 
he landed at a place called Beaver Dam, sold his boat, and 
awaited the spring. When the good days came again he built two 
new boats, on one of which he placed his family and household 
goods, and on the other his horses, wagon and cow, and continued 
the journey down the Ohio to Evansville, where he landed on 
March 25, 1819. 


I have not yet, however, explained the family name. It 
seems after such a long journey across the mountains and down 
the river that Charles McCutchan-Johnstone, Esq. had developed 
into a hardy pioneer. There was no place in the Indiana wilder- 
ness for fancy foibles such as long hyphenated names. We do not 
know exactly when the change occurred, but from the time the 
family settled in McCutchanville the “Cutchan” and the final “e” 
disappeared so that the name contracted into simply McJohnston. 


It is interesting to note, however, that all the children did 
not agree on this change. The father and sons, Charles Fox and 
Kinlock(and their heirs ), were from thereafter known as McJohn- 
ston. The eldest son, Arthur, although his name appears in early 
Vanderburgh County records as Arthur McCutchan-Johnstone, 
was generally known as Arthur Johnston, and his heirs have as- 
sumed that name without McCutchan and without the final “e”. 
The other children and their heirs dropped the “McCutchan” and 
became known as Johnstone. Today one may see in the McCutch- 
anville cemetery long rows of gravestones, some bearing the name 
McJohnston, some Johnston, and some Johnstone, but all are of 
the same family____all actually McCutchans by blood. 


Unfortunately we do not have much information concerning 
the origin of the Erskine family. They came to America from Ire- 
land, but they were undoubtedly of Scotch ancestry. When I 
visited the ruins of Drysburgh Abbey near Melrose where Sir 
Walter Scott is buried, I saw many gravestones in the Abbey 
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churchyard bearing the family name, with such familiar first 
names as James, John, Andrew and William. James Boswell, noted 
Scottish journalist and biographer, in his personal diaries for the 
years 1762-1763, mentions frequently members of the family who 
were his intimate friends__Hon. James Erskine (Advocate), Lady 
Frances Erskine, Col. John Erskine, John Francis Erskine (18th 
Earl ef Mar), and Col. Andrew Erskine (younger son of the 5th 
Earl of Kellie) who had been prominent in Scotland’s rebellion 
of 1745. It is interesting to note that here again appear the fa- 
miliar first names. 


Be that as it may, the Erskines were the second white family 
to arrive at McCutchanville and they have been an influence in 
the community ever since. 


It was the bitterly cold Christmas Day of 1819 when William 
Erskine with his three sons, John, Andrew and William, and one 
daughter, Anne, tied up their flat boat at the Evansville landing. 
Whether they had intended going on down the river is not known, 
for during that Christmas night the river froze over so solidly that 
aH river traffic was brought to a halt. Mr. Erskine was able to rent 
a small cabin that stood in a cluster of trees on the river bank, 
and the family remained there until spring. 


Perhaps during the long months while winter wore away they 
began to like southern Indiana, for when the weather broke and 
the good green days came again, Mr. Erskine went back into the 
hills and selected a site for a farm which he later purchased at 
the Vincennes Land Office for $1.25 per acre. 


With the spring, the family moved to their new estate and 
set to work at once to build a barn. This, the first building to be 
erected in the McCutchanville area, was constructed of round 
hickory logs. It was located on the brow of the hill north of the 
McCutchanville Church and near the present Albert Hahn home, 
“The Locusts”. These early folk built well, for the old barn re- 
mained well into this century. When the barn was finished, the 
family moved into it, and lived there until their house was com- 
pleted just before the winter of 1820 set in. 


About the same time there came a man named Joshua Ste- 
phens, a tanner by trade. I mention him, not because he had any 
influence on the development of the community, but simply be- 
cause he was one of the very first who helped open the territory 
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for white settlement. Two years after his arrival he was joined by 
his father, David Stephens, and his brother, Silas, a saddle maker. 
We don’t know today where their cabin was located or how long 
they remained, but there is indication that they did not live in 
the McCutchanville area very long. Records of the early 1830's 
indicate that Joshua, the tanner, had a shop in Mechanicsville 
(Stringtown). Silas’s name turns up later in the records of Ev- 
ansville, where he gained wealth and position through his trade, 
entered politics and married Julia Evans, daughter of General 
Robert Evans for whom the city was named. 


It may be noted that these first families were Scotch-Irish. 
In the years that followed many more of the same blood came 
and settled in the vicinity. Among them were the Brodies, Coots, 
Headens, Henrys, Keegans, Knowies, McCutchans, Moffetts, Per- 
rys and others. Many of these families had been related by mar- 
riage before they left the old country, and after their arrival here 
further marriages among them have so complicated tie relation- 
ship that even the most adroit genealogist would, I fear, have 
difficulty in untwining the branches of the family tree. 


Albion Fellows Bacon described them well when she wrote, 
“Here on a ridge of hills the families dwelt in a little community 
like a highland clan upon its own peaks.” 


In the 1820’s a number of English immigrants came to the 
vicinity. These families did not settle on the top of the hill, but 
rather to the west and the north. From the beginning they took 
an active part in the development of the school and church and 
married with the Scotch-Irish, and through the years have been 
very influential in the community. Some of these were the Atchi- 
sons, Hookers, Hornbys, Inwoods, Pattersons, Sansoms, White- 
heads, and Earles. 


Also, within a radius of three or four miles, were several Ger- 
man families. Most of them spoke only the tongue of their father- 
land, so the language barrier kept the two groups separated. As 
time went on this barrier was broken. Peter Heubner who married 
Harriet Inwood was perhaps one of the first German immigrants 
to take an active part in the peel ur AE of the McCutchanville 
community. 


The McCutchan family, for whom the village was named, is 
a sept of the Clan Donald of Scotland. Clan Donald held the 
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throne of Scotland briefly several times, and was, for the most 
part, sympathetic toward the Norman invaders of the island and 
assisted the Normans in establishing and maintaining their line 
on the throne of England from 1066 until 1135. 


The name, McCutchan, finds its roots in the old Norman 
language in the word “escuchon” which means “shield”. It is 
possible that the forerunner of the family was a Norman who 
came to the British Isles with William the Conqueror’s army 
early in the 11th century and later became allied with the friendly 
MacDonalds during their various wars for power. It is not at all 
improbable that the man was given the name “Shield” because 
of some act of valor which he performed in the protection of his 
leader. The descendants of Escuchon, then under the Scottish in- 
fluence, naturally became known as MacEscuchon, or “son of the 
Shield”; and so the name evolved. 


In 1945 I spent several days in Edinburgh, Scotland, and did 
research in the University Library as well as in the Scot’s Ances- 
try Bureau. The name appears in old records with a wide variety 
of spellings. Both “Mc” and “Mac” are used as prefixes, and the 
endings vary from “eon” (which is perhaps the earliest form) 
through “ean”, “en”, ‘an”, “on” and “in”. These same variations 
also appear with the letter “H” as the enti letter instead of 
“C”____like in MacHutcheon, etc. The 1945 Edinburgh city direc- 
tory listed a number of McCutcheons and McCutchens, but none 
spelled with the “an”. 


I was never able to find out when this branch of the sept 
moved from Scotland to Ireland. It is said that the buildings 
housing old records in County Longford were bumed during one 
of the many political and religious uprisings, and that all informa- 
tion on the family in Ireland prior to William McCutchan has 
been destroyed. 


We do know that William was born in County Westmeath 
on August 1, 1775. He was married to Mary Ann Vickerstaff, 
born Sept. 16, 1777, from the neighboring County Meath. They 
settled in County Longford and there their first five sons were 
born: 


Samuel Oct. 16, 1797 
Alexander 1800 
Willaim, Jr. 1801 
John 1802 
Thomas (about) 1804 
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We do not know for certain when the family moved to 
America. There is, however, on Samuel’s tombstone in McCutch- 
anville Cemetery the following inscription: “Emigrated to U.S. in 
the State of New York, May 1806”. Since he was then not yet 
nine years old it may be assumed, I think, that the entire family 
came at that time. 


The reason for emigration was religious oppression. The 
McCutchans had been Protestants (probably Presbyterians) for 
many years before they fell under the dynamic spell of John 
Wesley's preachings. As Methodists in Ireland they ran into great 
difficulty with the Roman Catholic majority, and the religious 
differences often broke into outright warfare. There is legend 
handed down about the Catholics chasing the children down 
the road with a pitchfork. At any rate, William was bitter 
—so bitter, in fact, that he did not allow his family to cele- 
brate Christmas. Christmas to him was nothing more than 
“Christ's Mass’, and being a mass was therefore Catholic; so he 
wanted no part in it. 


In the new world he purchased land and settled near the 
village of Bethel in Sullivan County, New York. Here were born 
Sarah (the only daughter) March 20, 1807, George Bond on 
February 8, 1812, Robert (about 1817), and James. Two other 
children whose names and birth dates are not known did not 
reach maturity. 


The blood relationship of William McCutchan and Charles 
McJohnston has never been definitely established. They were 
most certainly closely related, and some family historians main- 
tain that they were half-brothers. There is an early reference to a 
meeting in New York between William McCutchan and “a half- 
brother” who had more recently come from Ireland, and that the 
half-brother brought William news of his father. It is quite pos- 
sible that this was Charles McJohnston who was in 1818 traveling 
through New York looking for a suitable place to settle, as I have 
already related. 


With promises of great opportunities awaiting the adven- 
turous in the new state called Indiana, William and Mary and 
part of their family set out for the west. They arrived in the Mc- 
Cutchanville area about 1828 and purchased several tracts of 
land from the Vincennes Land Office at the usual price of $1.25 
per acre. 


The land they took was along the Browning Road and east 
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as far as the Petersburgh Road. One grant for 80 acres was re- 
corded in August 1835. The Arthur Hill and the Orr property 
and others are part of that tract. Another grant was for 80 acres 
which is today occupied by the church, the cemetery, the Traylor 
house and others in that vicinity. It is believed that William Mc- 
Cutchan first settled on the hill near the present Ross house across 
the road from the McCutchanville Benefit Club park. 


We do not know who, besides the parents, came along in the 
first group. Most certainly the younger children, Sarah and Ro- 
bert and James were in the party; and probably the second eldest 
son, Alexander, who was already married, accompanied them 
with his family. 


In exactly what order the other sons and their families fol- 
lowed to Indiana is not known. There were eventually ten families 
in all. Even the only daughter, Sarah, married a man named 
Samuel B. McCutchen (spelled with an “en”). This man was no 
known relation. He was a veteran of the War of 1812 and twenty- 
one years older than Sarah. It is said that he could neither read 
nor write, so since she was the scribe for the family she always 
wrote the name with her own family’s spelling. 


I shall elaborate a bit on William’s and Mary’s sons, Samuel 
and George Bond, for they are the two whose influence has been 
most felt in McCutchanville down through the years. 


George Bond McCutchan married Amelia L. Yerkes in New 
York in 1833. Soon after the birth of their first child, Arad, they 
made their way overland to the headwaters of the Ohio and then 
by flat-boat to Evansville. They arrived in the McCutchanville 
area late in 1834 and settled at the site of the Clarence Coots 
house. 


Samuel McCutchan, the eldest son, married Agnes McCrab- 
bie on April 23, 1820 at Bethel, New York. (It is interesting to 
note that Agnes never used her real name, but was known as 
“Nancy”, even on legal papers and on her gravestone.) To Sam- 
uel and Nancy were born in New York: Margaret, Agnes, Wil- 
liam, Sarah, Elizabeth and Samuel Vickerstaff (the latter always 
known as “Vic” ). Immediately following the birth of Vic, they too 
sold their New York property and set out for Indiana. Their ar- 
rival here is dated November 27, 1835. 


Samuel selected property along what is now the Kansas Road 
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between the Headen and Green River Roads. (The farm where 
I live today is part of the tract as well as land owned by Ellen 
McCutchan, Alto McCutchan, and William Hartig). He erected 
a small cabin near a spring in the depression on the southeast 
side of the hill and lived there for about a year. 


His selection of land was not then a wise one because the 
Blue Grass Creek valley immediately to the east was nothing 
more than a mosquito infested swamp. He completed the pur- 
chase of the land anyway, but did nothing further to develop it. 
Instead he moved to the hill in 1836. 


William, the father, died on October 22nd that year, so 
Samuel purchased his father’s land as well as the land and house 
of his brother, George Bond. George, thereupon, with his family 
and the widowed mother, moved north into Scott Township 
where they settled permanently and became active in the de- 
velopment of the Blue Grass Church neighborhood. 


Samuel remained at the McCutchanville location (house at 
the site of Clarence Coots home) for the rest of his long life and 
was very influential in the development of the community. 


It is impossible today to number the descendants of pioneers 
William and Mary McCutchan and their eight sons and one 
daughter who married a McCutchen. They have spread into al- 
most every state in the union. At the time of the 1900 family re- 
union it was estimated that they numbered about 600—and that 
was more than half a century ago. 


Members of the following contemporary families in Mc- 
Cutchanville may be included in the list of their direct descend- 
ants: Ahles (Herb), Barton (Ralph), Connor, Cotton, Coots, 
Craig (Gertrude), Erskine, Foster ( Walter), France, Grote, Har- 
tig, Henry, Hornby, Moffett (Sam), Nicholson, Patterson, 
Schlensker, Sensmeier, Swope and all those who still bear the 
family name. 


Two of the early English arrivals were the Whiteheads and 
the Earles. John Whitehead and his wife, Ann Charity, with John 
Earle and his wife, Mary Granfield—both newly married couples 
—left their homes in Chatteris, England, and set out together to 
seek their fortune in the new world. 


The two young couples arrived in the United States in 1820 
and settled in Washington, D. C. The site of their first home in 
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America is believed to have been in that tiny section of Washing- 
ton that has since their day been ceded back to the State of Vir- 
ginia. After about two years they felt the urge to move eastward; 
so, still together, they purchased a cart and a team of horses and 
set out. After many days journey that had taken them far into the 
mountains, a great calamity befell them. One of the horses died. 
From then until they finally reached the Ohio River they ex- 
perienced nothing but hardship after hardship. They were, how- 
ever, fortunate in striking a good bargain when they reached the 
river and traded the remaining horse and the cart for a flat-boat. 
From then on the travelling was slow but much easier. It was 
June 10, 1822, when they arrived at Evansville. 


There are no records to tell us where they settled first or 
how long they remained in Evansville. Not many years passed, 
however, before they laid claim jointly to a tract of eighty acres 
on the northside of the Boonville-New Harmony Road (between 
Petersburgh and Browning Roads.) The story is that each agreed 
to pay for one-half, or forty acres, of the land. Since there was 
only one spring of water on the whole tract they decided to toss a 
coin to see who would get the acreage with the spring, making an 
agreement at the same time that the one who won the spring 
would give to the other five acres of land adjacent to the spring 
so that both would have equal outlet to the source of water 
supply. 

John Whitehead won the spring in the toss-up, so John Earle 
- got the extra five acres. In 1831 John Whitehead walked to Vin- 
cennes to record the claims and pay the $1.25 per acre purchase 
price. 

The two families lived side by side in perfect harmony for 
many, many years and were later more closely united when de- 
scendants of the first two couples were married. 


It was for the Earle family that the settlement of Earle, 
Indiana, (now commonly called Gabtown) was named. There 
was at one time an Earle post office and the old Earle School 
stood on property now owned by William Becker. 


The Whiteheads had four children. Three of them married 
three of Samuel McCutchan’s children, uniting the McCutchans 
and the Whiteheads with a triple marriage relationship. John 
Whitehead, Jr., married Sarah McCutchan, Charles Whitehead 
married Elizabeth McCutchan, and Sarah Whitehead married 
William McCutchan. 
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Charles and Elizabeth settled on the original Whithead farm. 


Sarah and William McCutchan purchased land from his fa- 
ther at the southeast corner of the Kansas-Headen Road junction. 
Among their descendants are the families of Alto McCutchan, 
William McCutchan, William Hartig, August Hartig, Ralph Bar- 
ton and Raymond Nicholson. 


In February 1852 John and Sarah Whitehead purchased from 
Mary Skeels more than one hundred acres of land lying between 
the Petersburgh and Whetstone Roads. (This was part of the 
original Patrick Keegan land grant). They built the house now 
owned and occupied by Mrs. Henry McCutchan and daughters, 
and their land comprised the present Lake Talahi area and its 
surrounding estates. Among their descendants still living in Mc- 
Cutchanville are the Hornbys, Ahles, Grotes, Erskines, Swopes 
and Schlenskers. Mrs. Sarah Whitehead lived six months and 
twenty-three days past her 101st birthday and became very well 
known throughout the midwest for her longevity. During the last 
decade of her life each succeeding birthday was occasion for 
feature stories in the newspapers with her picture and reminis- 
cences of the early days in McCutchanville. Her death occurred 
in Evansville at the home of her daughter, Mrs. John Stearn, in 
December 1930. oe aM 


The relationship of these families becomes even closer and 
more involved by the 1951 marriage of William Nicholson, ( great 
grandson of William McCutchan and Sarah Whitehead ), to Ann 
Whitehead, (great, great grand-daughter of John Whitehead and 
Sarah McCutchan. 


The families of Henry and Brodie are also so closely re- 
lated and their stories so parallel that it is impossible to discuss 
one without the other. Both found their origin around Johnstone, 
a village in Renfrew County, Scotland. Both were engaged in the 
manufacture of textiles. 


About 1840, or a little earlier, Andrew Brodie and his wife, 
Janet Henry, came to America and settled in New Jersey. For 
some reason unknown today they remained only a short time in 
the United States, but moved on to Mexico City, Mexico. In 
Mexico City their daughter Janet was born in 1844, and it was 
there, about the same time, that they were joined by Mr. 
Brodie’s brother, David. 
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In 1846 the Mexican War broke out over the Texas border 
dispute, and Mexico was no longer a popular or safe place for 
Americans to live. The Brodies felt they should leave the 
country as soon as possible, and find a new land of opportunity 
safe back within the borders of the United States. While they 
were waiting to make their escape from Mexico they met a man 
from a little place called McCutchanville in the State of Indiana. 
No one today knows the name of this first “publicity man”, or 
why he was wandering so far from home unless he was serving in 
the army. Anyway, he gave to the Brodies a glowing word pic- 
ture of the McCutchanville area____told them that the land was 
rich and cheap and that it was indeed a land of opportunity. 


The Brodies, particularly Andrew, became interested. As 
soon as he could secure a military escort to guarantee his family 
a safe journey to the coast, they set out for Veracruz, where they 
boarded a ship for New Orleans. When they arrived in the thriv- 
ing city at the mouth of the Mississippi they heard fabulous ru- 
mors of gold discoveries in the west. It was late in the year 1848. 
David was interested and soon set out with the prospectors in the 
Gold Rush of ’49. However, Andrew with his family proceeded 
up the rivers to Evansville in search of the new land of promise 
that had been described to him in Mexico City. 


When he arrived he purchased land from the McJohnstons 
and built a house. He was apparently well off financially for his 
house was a substantial and attractive brick, probably the first 
brick house in the area. It still stands today on what is known 
as the Seib road and is owned and occupied by the Seib family. 


After Andrew and his family became settled in their new 
home it was arranged that David’s wife and daughter, Margaret, 
were to come here from Scotland and await David’s return from 
California. Mrs. Brodie and Margaret arrived, but David died 
before he ever reached Indiana. 


About 1850 Mrs. Andrew Brodie’s brother, James Henry, al- 
so came here to find his fortune. He, too, made his temporary 
home with his sister and it was here that love bloomed between 
him and his sister's pretty niece, Margaret Brodie. 


Within the next few years both Margaret Brodie and James 
Henry went back to Scotland, and in 1854 they were married in 
Glasgow. They remained in that city for five years and several 
of their twelve children were born there. In 1859 they returned to 
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McCutchanville and purchased the farm where they spent the 
rest of their lives (now Larcland Farm owned by Carl Althoff on 
Kansas Road just east of State Highway 57.) 


Of the twelve children, Miss Margaret Henry of Evansville 


and Ralph Henry of Bluffton are the only ones still living at the . 


time of this writing. Several of the twelve have held prominent 
places in the community. Mr. Robert Henry, Sr. was a prominent 
school teacher for many years, and for many, many years was 
superintendent of the McCutchanville Sunday School. His wife 
was Sallie McCutchan and their children, Mrs. Isabel Whitehead 
and Robert Henry. Miss Mary Henry was also known throughout 
the county as one of the most prominent school teachers of her 
day. Another sister, Janet, married a neighbor boy, Rev. Heber 
Headen. She will be remembered as the donor of the Headen Re- 
treat on the Evansville College Campus. Several of the other chil- 
dren married and moved away from McCutchanville. 


On the other branch of the Brodie family, Janet (daughter of 
Andrew) married James Fletcher Moffett of this neighborhood, 
and they lived the rest of their lives on the Moffett farm, owned 
now by Herman Eckhardt. 


The name, Moffett, according to Bardsley’s Dictionary of 
English and Welsh Surnames, is derived from a locality, the 
Parish of Moffatt in Dumfriesshire, Scotland. The County of 
Dumfriesshire is one of the southern-most counties of Scotland 
lying along the English border; and there today is a small village 
bearing the name. In the 18th century Moffatt was a popular spa 
frequented by noblemen of both England and Scotland who 
sought the cures of its mineral baths. 


Naturally in early times the folks who came from Moffatt 
were known as the Moffatts. In old records the name appears with 


a variety of spellings____the final vowel an “a”, an “e”, or an “i’, 
sometimes with one “t”, and sometimes with two. 


The family in McCutchanville, which no doubt had its early 
origin in the Parish in Scotland, came to America by way of 
County Armagh, Ireland. The exact date of their arrival here is 
not known, nor do we know the number in the original group. 
There are in the earliest records references to a James, a John and 
a Samuel. These were probably brothers. Two original land grant 
papers still extant, one to James Moffett for 207 acres of land and 
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another to John Moffett for 160 acres (documents now in the 
possession of Mrs. Mary Moffett), are dated 1837 and 1838. Other 
tracts of land were also registered in their names at the Vin- 
cennes Land Office. In the early days the Moffett properties in- 
cluded everything from a point approximately at the present Paul 
Moffett home south to the Millersburgh Road and east as far as 
the Headen Road, an area of about 450 to 500 acres. Besides 
this, Samuel Moffett purchased at least 80 acres from the estate 
of William McCutchan about 1840. Part of this tract was later 
donated by Mr. Moffett and his wife for use as a community 
burying ground (part of McCutchanville cemetery which lies on 
the eastside of the church). 


James, whose descendants have had the most influence in 
the community, married Wilhelmina Johnstone, daughter of pio- 
neer Charles McJohnston, about 1836. Several children were born 
to them, including John Fletcher who married Janet Brodie as 
already mentioned (the grandparents of the contemporary Sam- 
uel Moffett). Others were Robert (grandfather of Howard Mof- 
fett and Isabel Zapp of Evansville), Charles (grandfather of 
Horace, Paul, Allen and others), Anna (who married Tobias 
Webb, father of the late Homer Webb), Isaiah (who died at age 
26), and one or two others. 


It was the afore-mentioned great-grandmother Wilhelmina 
Moffett who gave half of the first one thousand dollars donated 
for the erection of the present church building. 


Houses owned today by Albert George, Paul Moffett and 
Herman Eckhardt are all old homes of the Moffett family. 
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3. 
PIONEER LIFE 


ODAY we take for granted the conveniences of our twenti- 

eth century with its appliances and automatic gadgets, but 
life for our forefathers was indeed very different from ours. They 
were strong men with a strength bred of necessity, which is, 
after all, the only real strength. : 


The first concern of the pioneer, after he had found a spot 
he liked, was to erect a cabin. Trees were cut for building 
material as well as to make an opening in the forest. He notched 
the ends of the logs with his hand ax and laid them one upon 
the other to make a substantial enclosure. The spaces between 
the logs were filled with chips and sticks and plastered with 
clay. The roof was made of handhewn clapboards held in place 
by long poles laid upon them as weights. For heat and for cook- 
ing a fireplace was built in one end .. . a stone fireplace with 
either a stone chimney or a chimney built of crossed sticks daubed 
with mud. Often the floor was only the well-trodden earth. Al- 
most every pioneer homestead was enclosed in a log stockade 
for protection against marauding animals. The size and appear- 
ance of these first homes may be imagined when one realizes 
that they were built by the pioneer family out of material at 
hand and without outside aid. 


The following is an excerpt from a letter written on Febru- 
ary 10, 1821, by Saunders Hornbrook, Sr. to friends in England. 


“My dear Mr. and Mrs. D__-__-_-_- 


There will be some difficulty to convey to you the rudeness 
of our log cabins, which is almost the only habitation yet erected 
in the woods. It’s straight trees of about 10 to 14 inches diameter 
and different lengths as you intend the size of your house. The 
one in which I am now writing is about 18 feet by 20. This 
is called rather a large size. We have four of these in which our 
family lives with a kitchen for dressing our meat, etc. Rude as 
they are and which we should have thought horrid huts, with 
you, we. feel very comfortable in and much better satisfied than 
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could be expected from having had such pleasant and agreeable 
houses in England. But I have built one of mud or cob walls 
on our farm distant about one-half miles from this. It is 80 feet 
long having no upstairs, and 20 feet wide in the clear, and ten 
feet high with cellars under. It is a most delightful spot being 
on the summit of a hill and facing nearly southeast. Our corn- 
fields and meadows in front but which will, as we clear the 
ground of timber and small wood, be all around us, the land 
being gently sloping.” 


The Hornbrooks did not live at McCutchanville, but in their 
own settlement a few miles to the north, which I shall discuss 
presently. However, I think this description may be assumed 
to be typical of all the pioneer homes in this general vicinity. 


Of course, as settlers became more numerous in the area 
there were neighborly hands to assist in the house raisings and 
more sturdy and elaborate cabins were built. The style of archi- 
tecture was not changed, however, until the double cabin with 
two large rooms separated by an open passage came into fashion 
among some of the more prosperous settlers. 


After a cabin was raised and a small patch of corn put in, 
the family had little to fear from want. Game was abundant in 
our hills and the nearby streams abounded in fish. Many en- 
gaged in trapping, and the skins of the fur-bearing animals were 
excellent barter material. Money was extremely scarce and little 
used. Extensive trapping was carried on in the Furlick Creek 
Valley. The area was heavily wooded except for several small 
salt licks nearby which attracted the animals for salt as well 
as for water from the stream. Those who may not be familiar 
with the name Furlick Creek will find it running through the 
valley just east of the McCutchanville hills, crossing the Kansas 
Road about one-half mile east of the church. Its name is derived 
from the fact that it ran by the farthest lick. 1 gies in the 
Hoosier dialect it became the “fur lick”. 


Although a few Indians still roamed the woods when the 
early families arrived, the red man was no longer a menace. 
Animals, some because of their fierce natures and some because 
of their destructive foraging upon growing crops, were the source 
of the greatest annoyance. At first wolves were probably the 
most troublesome, for they were continually a menace to the 
settlers’ domestic animals as well as to the people themselves. 
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My great-grandmother, Nancy McCutchan, let the embers in 
her fireplace die out one day and found that there was nothing 
in the house to start a new fire. Matches, invented about 1830, 
did not come into general use until more than a decade later. 
The only way of lighting a fire in the early days was to strike 
flint against tinder. The flint and tinder box was always kept 
handy, or if it became depleted one would have to go a-borrowing 
for some coals. She knew that the menfolks were burning a log 
pile in a new clearing a half-mile away, so she set out to get a 
fresh light in order to start supper. Returning, she was attacked 
by wolves. She ran as fast as she could until she reached home, 
managing all the way to keep off the hungry beasts by waving 
her firebrand at them. They were so close that when she finally 
dashed into the safety of her cabin and slammed the door behind 
her they bounded against it. 


The same lady also had a narrow escape from the wild 
turkey gobblers. This time she made the mistake of going to the 
spring to fill her pails wearing a red shawl. The bright color 
angered the wild gobblers in the trees and they swooped down 
upon her and would probably have beaten her to death with 
their great wings if her screams had not brought help. 


A similar story of an encounter with the wild turkeys has 
been handed down from the Headen family. 


Just how much these episodes have been colored by their 
repeated tellings down through the generations, we don't know; 
but the fact remains that wild animals were a constant source 
of danger to our ancestors here. 


Even bears and panthers, while not numerous, were en- 
countered occasionally. Deer and squirrels did the most damage 
to crops, but both supplied meat for the family table. Also the 
country was inhabited by great flocks of wild pigeons. These 
birds foraged for food in the forests by day and returned at 
night to roost in the trees at the corner of Browning and Peters- 
burg Road. It is said that they came to roost in such great num- 
bers that sometimes the branches were broken off the trees by 
their weight. Pigeon pie was a very common dish. Wild bees in 
the forest supplied a treat for the sweet tooth. 


Mr. Hornbrook, in another of his letters to friends in Eng- 
land, made this comment: 


“There is great difficulty in doing business here from scarcity 
of specie and most of the local bank and other notes being at a 
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discount of about 25%. Therefore much is obliged to be done 
in barter with the farmers, hunters, etc. We have frequently 
traded, as they call it, a half thousand of pins for a fine large 
turkey. The regular price is 18%c. Indian corn is 13%c per 
bushel.” 


Food generally was not too hard to come by. What few es- 
sentials were not produced by the land could be bought or bar- 
tered for at Saundersville, sometimes called the English settle- 
ment, which was nearer than Evansville. 


Saundersville vanished so long ago that most people today 
have never heard of its existence; but in its day it was probably 
as large and as prosperous as Evansville was. Settled in 1817 by 
Saunders Hornbrook, Sr., it was located north of the present 
site of Camp Reveal on a tract of 960 acres acquired by Mr. 
Hornbrook from the government. The Hornbrooks, being Eng- 
lish, soon attracted other English folk who joined them to make 
a stzeable settlement that boasted a general store, a blacksmith 
shop, a cotton gin and other facilities. 


Quoting from an old account, “The climate is very favorable 
for most fruit. Grapes and strawberries are natural here, peaches 
most abundant which make a good brandy when age is given it.” 


In 1819 John Ingle, who later established Inglefield, filed 
papers with the Indiana Territorial Legislature to formally es- 
tablish Saundersville as a recognized town. The plat he pre- 
sented covered 160 acres complete with a public square. 


A William Faux, Esq. of Huntingdonshire, England, came 
in 1819 to visit with his old friends, the John Ingle family, at 
Saundersville. These interesting observations on food are found 
in Mr. Faux’s diary. Under the date of November 8, 1819, he 
wrote: 


“I accompanied J. Ingle and water cart to the spring, half mile 
off, on the farm of Major Hooker, a hunter, who sold us half 
a fat buck at three cents a pound; thus killing and selling from 
four to six per week, besides turkeys, pheasants, rabbits, rac- 
coons, squirrels and bears”. 


On November 18, Mr. Faux wrote: 7 
“Major Hooker frequently shoots and then cooks and eats the 
huge wild cats, while Mr. Birbeck and his family eat the rattle 
snake. Armstrong, a hunting farmer, is too idle to fence his fields”. 
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On travelling Mr. Hornbrook had this amusing comment 
in a letter of 1821 to an old friend, a Mr. Glodlipp: 


“Travelling in this country might be a surprise to some of your 
fine gentry, as after travelling all day it is not uncommon to go 
several miles in search of accommodations for yourself and your 
horse, and when this is obtained it is useless to urge your supper. 
The lady of the house must first finish smoking her pipe. Then 
she boils you some coffee in an iron pot, dips it out with a tin 
cup and having neither corn meal or bread in the house you are 
glad to have some potatoes and pork dressed in another iron 
pot. You are glad to go then to a room and lie down on the rudest 
kind of a bedstead . . . but the bed is good . . . all goose feath- 
ers, far better than we get in England, and you are very thank- 
ful that you have done so well . . . tho your poor horse has plenty 
of corn but no shelter from the snow and cold. I really experi- 
enced all this a short time since and am ready to laugh at the 
occurrence and say you English people have much more than 
is necessary for happiness.” 


The one thing that Saundersville did not have was a road. 
The Boonville-New Harmony road was then only a wilderness 
trail. There was considerable bickering over the route of the 
proposed state road which was laid out to by-pass the town. 
When the route could not be changed, citizens of Saundersville 
(104 of them) signed a petition to have a road built to them 
from Mechanicsville (Stringtown). Among: the signers was the 
stagecoach operator, Alanson Warner. When this proposal failed 
Saundersville began to die. In 1827 the state cancelled the street 
and alley easements in the original plat. The settlers began to 
leave. Some went to Evansville and others followed John Ingle 
to establish the town which bears his name, Inglefield. 


Pioneer dress was simple. Old and young, male and female, 
went barefoot in summer. My grandfather has told that, when 
he was a youngster, he and his brothers and sisters would carry 
their shoes to church and sit on the rail fence across the road 
and put them on before they went in to services. The blue lin- 
sey shirt and jeans were perhaps universally worn by the men 
and boys. Women’s dresses were simple and substantial, and the 
poke sunbonnet was very much in vogue. 


Every farmer had a flax patch. When it ripened it had to 
be pulled, cured, seeded, rotted, broke, swingled, hackled, spun 
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and woven—all by hand. Cotton goods were a luxury in the ear- 
liest days. Later, as more land was cleared and put under cul- 
tivation, cotton goods soon replaced tow linen or linsey to a 
great extent. 


The above mentioned Mr. Hornbrook built and operated the 
first cotton gin in this part of the country, as well as a satisfac- 
tory carding machine. He had been a woolen manufacturer in 
Devonshire. Settlers came to his gin house from all directions 
within a radius of ten to fifteen miles. These enterprises, how- 
ever, were abandoned soon after his death in 1839. 


An accomplished young lady of that day was a good weaver. 
The whir of the spinning wheel filled many a cabin with a song 
of industry on what might otherwise have been a silent afternoon. 


Grandfather left me this picture of family life in the 1840's. 
At the close of the day the family gathered about the fireplace 
to await supper. Besides the parents, there were in this family 
five daughters and six sons. The evening meal usually consisted 
principally of a huge kettle of corn meal mush from which each 
filled his individual bowl. Over the mush they would pour gen- 
erous quantities of fresh milk from the evening’s milking. After 
the meal had been eaten there was time for story telling, reading 
aloud, playing games, whittling or other simple diversions; but 
soon it was bed time. In the winter the boys would nearly scorch 
themselves standing before the fire to absorb as much heat as 
possible, and then make a dash outdoors and scamper up the peg 
ladder on the outside of the cabin into the loft where they slept 
between feather ticks. If there was snow during the night, they 
would awaken in the morning to find their quilts sifted over 
with white flakes that had drifted in between the clapboard 
shingles. 


Early social gatherings usually had two objects in view— 
work and fun. No man undertook alone to roll his logs. All joined 
together and went from place to place to the rollings. All houses 
were raised by neighborly hands. When the crops were gathered 
the corn was put in long piles and neighbors were invited in to 
help with husking. The log rollings, the house raisings and the 
husking bees were a lot of hard work, but there was also fun. 
They afforded a chance for the people to be together, and the 
women of the families usually prepared a spread of delicious 
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foods for the occasion. Games were played and sometimes there 
was dancing. 


This spirit of working and playing together persisted among 
the people throughout the century. The following story appeared 
in the Evansville Morning Journal in the 1880’s under the head- 
line “An Old Custom”. 


“There was an old time ‘jollification party’ given at the home 
of Vic McCutchan and family in Center Township last night. The 
occasion was the successful close of. the harvest season without 
any material loss. 


“The frequent rains have interferred materially with the 
work of cutting and threshing wheat and the farmers in this 
section experienced a great deal of difficulty in saving their grain, 
and of course, at the close of wheat threshing, they had to cele- 
brate the event. 


“It has, from the days of the first settlement of this country, 
been the custom for the farmers to club together and assist each 
other in threshing wheat, but until this season they had been 
doing this indiscriminately and without system, and it threw 
many of them behind. In fact the old promiscuous way proved 
unsatisfactory as there was always a question as to how the order 
of threshing should be arranged, and it was often quite difficult 
to decide how they should come in succession. At the beginning 
of this season’s harvesting in Center Township, a club of six 
farmers was formed, and they were to confine their mutual as- 
sistance to each other within their club. 


“This club constituted the following: Charles McCutchan, 
Fletcher Moffett, Willis Moffett, Alex Coots, Vic McCutchan and 
Joe Walz. 


“It was arranged that the close of the season should be cele- 
brated as above stated at Vic McCutchan’s, and the wives and 
fair daughters of the families mentioned made great preparations 
for the occasion. The evening was spent in social chit-chat and 
other forms of amusement, and a splendid supper was spread by 
the ladies. The great extension table was fairly loaded down with 
all the good things of Mother Earth. It was an event that will 
long be remembered.” 
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Life in McCutchanville in the 19th century was very plain. 
All alike were simple in dress and habits, and no exacting de- 
mands were made by social forms. It was simply a band of peo- 
ple welded together by a common purpose . . . to turn the 
wilderness into a home for themselves and their children and 
their children’s children to come. 


4, 
HOW THE VILLAGE GOT ITS NAME 


I T isn’t known when the community was first called McCutchan- 
ville, but the name became legal and official when a postoffice 
was established April 26, 1850. Samuel McCutchan, often re- 
ferred to then as Squire Mac, was appointed the first postmaster. 
It is believed that he had, in an unofficial capacity, operated some 
sort of mail distribution center for the community for a number 
of years before. 


There was no great quantity of mail in those days, and it was 
brought from Evansville in a saddle bag about once each week. 
The bags were emptied on Squire Mac’s living room floor where 
the contents were sorted. Since there was of course no house-to- 
house delivery, folks came at their convenience to pick up what- 
ever mail there might be for them. As we have pointed out before, 
this house stood on the site of the present-day Clarence Coots 
home. 


It isn’t known, of course, how many people this crude post- 
office served, but perhaps the number was-not large. According 
to the 1850 census the population of Evansville was only 5,105. 
Then too there was a postoffice at Earle (Gabtown), only two 
miles distant. | 


Perhaps the bulk of the mail was newspapers, the only source 
of information from the outside world. In Evansville there was 
being published weekly then the Evansville Journal. No doubt 
most of the settlers were subscribers. Then, too, there were mes- 
sages from friends in the city as well as the occasional, but ever 
welcome, letters from relatives left behind in the “old country’. 


The following is one of the early letters that came through the 
McCutchanville delivery system: 
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Galway November 7th/1846 
Dear 


Hugh, I received your Letter of the 14th of Septembre 
when you acused me of bad treatment to my father and 
mother but thank God there was no truth in that. I can tell 
you my father never rote you one letter since you left Gal- 
way. I am very happy to hear from you that you are dooing 
well for your family in that Country. You mentioned to me if 
W. L. would go to New York that he would do well and I 
mentioned so to him. The answer he made me if he was sure 
of two hundred pounds he would go there. You also men- 
tioned to give Ellen two pounds. She will go to you the next 
opportunity as there is no good dooing in Galway this long- 
time past. Your sister Mary and her five children are in a 
very bad way since the death of Micke Moher. He has not 
left her one pound nor no fund to look after them but me 
and having a large family my self. I am sorry to tell you that 
Ireland is in a bad way in consequence of the faleur of the 
potatoes. We have not had one to eate those three months 
past and we neade very bad at present here. You must con- 
sider how other provisions may rate. 


I remain yours truly 
Micke Horan 


The above letter, now in the possession of Ellen McCutchan, 
a great-grand daughter, came to Hugh Horan in McCutchanville 
from his brother in Ireland. It is a great wonder the letter 
ever arrived at all. It was not enclosed in an envelope. The sheet 
was merely folded so that the ends of the folds tucked into one 
another, and addressed on the outside to: Mr. Hugh Horan, No. 
292 Grand St. New York. It bears no postage stamps but shows 
a cancellation mark from Galway, another that is illegible, a 
stamp that reads “Paid At Galway” and another that says “Pri- 
vate Ship”. 


It happened that while the letter was enroute from Ireland 
the Horans moved from New York to Indiana, so when the letter 
finally arrived in New York it was forwarded to them by way of 
New Orleans, and thence up the river, arriving finally after a 
very long and circuitous journey by boat. 
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The following information concerning the McCutchanville 
POST OFFICE has been supplied by the National Archives and 
Records Service at Washington, D. C.: 


Established April 26, 1850—Samuel McCutchan appointed Post- 
master 


December 4, 1876 — Charles Smith appointed Postmaster. 


Postoffice discontinued August 25, 1879 


Re-established November 28, 1879—Mrs. Harriet Brown ap- 
pointed Postmistress. 


January 24, 1884 — Isaac N. Cavins Appointed Postmaster. 
Postoffice discontinued May 15, 1906. 


I have found no record of who Charles Smith was or where 
he kept his postoffice, or why the postoffice was discontinued for 
a period of three months in 1879. 


Mrs. Harriet Brown was the mother-in-law of the late George 
Voight and her office from 1879 until 1884 was in her home, lo- 
cated south of the school on Petersburgh Road. . . . the house 
owned and occupied today by the Robert Brenner family. 


The appointment of Isaac Cavins in-1884 brought a new 
era in mail service to the community. The E. I. & T. H. Railroad 
had just been opened so that mail could be brought from Ev- 
ansville daily instead of weekly. The Whetstone Road crossing 
was officially named McCutchan Station, but it was colloquially 
called Cavins Station because Mr. Cavins occupied the little 
house which stood until February 1953 on the high bank at that 
point where the Whetstone Road, Millersburgh Road and High- 
way 57 converge. Here he kept postoffice. At first the folks would 
go there to pickup their letters as they had always done. I re- 
member hearing my father say that when he was a little boy he 
would ride his pet oxen calf after the mail. 


Later a delivery service of sorts was carried on by the then 
elderly Charles Moffett. This he did on his own initiative in an 
unofficial capacity. He established a route which he covered on 
foot, and the families to whom he delivered paid him a small 
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fee for the service. I have heard them tell of seeing “Old Charlie” 
Moffett sitting beneath the shade of a roadside tree on a hot sum- 
mer day, spreading his mail about him on the grass to sort it. 


On May 15, 1906 the McCutchanville Postoffice ceased for- 
ever to exist. Residents of the area were then placed on R.F.D. 
routes out of Evansville, except the Browning Road district 


which for many years was serviced by carriers from the Ingle- 
field Postoffice. 
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3. 
THE SCHOOLS 


Y 1883 there were enough families with children within a 
radius of five or six miles to make it necessary to build a 
school house. The best description we have of that first educa- 
tional center is found in a paper written by Mrs. Mary Perry 
Johns and read by her at “the home-coming of old schoolmates” 
held at the McCutchanville school on the Fourth of July, 1917. 
Mrs. Johns’ description is perhaps fairly accurate, because she 
had gathered her information from several persons still living then 
who had attended that first school. 


a6 


. .. It was built in the woods opposite the house where 
R. R. Henry now lives, which is on the west side of the main 
north and south highway. (In 1954 that location is opposite the 
Clarence Coots home and approximately at the site of the A. C. 
Voelkel home.) It comprised one room 18 x 20 feet, nestling 
against big trees in the background, while in front of it a clearing 
was made for a playground. This school had one six-paned win- 
dow set high from the ground in the end; in the side was a great 
wooden door hung on wooden pegs for hinges. It was fastened 
with a good stout wooden latch, which was raised and lowered 
with a rawhide string. The floor was made of rude puncheons 
fitted roughly together. The desks were fastened to the walls on 
three sides of the room. In front of these desks was a row of rough 
puncheons. Two holes were bored in either end and split sticks 
were inserted for legs. These legs served a double purpose, first 
as a support for the bench and second, as a hammer for the boys. 
The boys with pockets full of hickory nuts pulled out a leg and 
proceeded to while away the time and appease their appetites at 
the same time. 


“In one end of this building a round log was fastened to the 
sides extending across the room about three feet from the floor 
and the same distance from the end wall. On the middle of this 
was built the stick chimney. A space of dirt floor had been left, 
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and on this floor directly under the chimney the fire was built. 
Vhen conditions were favorable, the smoke went up the chim- 
ney; otherwise it circulated freely through the room. 


“Upon entering the room, many a morning it was not un- 
usual to find great heaps of dirt thrown upon the floor from some 
burrowing animal. However, that was a small matter, for regular 
sweeping of the school room was an unheard-of performance. 
When it was swept a broom of ‘buck-brush’ was used. That is, a 
stout stick, one end of which was securely tied with very fine 
twigs. With this broom the floor was scratched over occasionally. 


“After the school room was completed they looked about for 
someone as a teacher, and in 1834 Alexander McCutchan, sec- 
ond son of the pioneers, William and Mary McCutchan, became 
the first teacher in the community. It was a subscription school, 
and as a salary he received thirty cents a month from each pupil. 
As he was married, he lived in the neighborhood, therefore did 
not board around as most early pioneer teachers did. Occasional- 
ly, a donation of meat or vegetables was given him to enlarge his 
salary. 


“Instead of grading papers after school, as do teachers of 
today, this teacher’s nightly task was to make enough quill pens 
to supply the needs of the next day’s pupils. As each family kept 
flocks of geese, the children gathered quills for use at school. 


“The inkwell of that day was a small glass bottle, but the 
main supply of ink was kept in a cowhorn bottle that hung on the 
wall near the teacher’s desk. This ink was no “boughten stuff 
either, but good homemade pokeberry juice. 


“The games played by the children were the usual running 
games, but they had a little equipment in the way of a substan- 
tially built flying dutchman, which nearly caused the death of 
one of these children. 


“The attendance at this school for that winter was between 
twenty and twenty-five pupils, ranging from four to twenty years 
of age. They came four and five miles to this school.” 


It is, indeed, fortunate that Mrs. Johns had the foresight to 
gather and write down this information while some of the origi- 
nal pupils were still living, or we would not know today what that 
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first school was like, or even where it was located. Of the “twenty 
or twenty-five” pupils mentioned, there is a record today of the 
names of only six: Isabell Whitehead (Ruston), Susan Ingle 
(Iglehart), William Ingle, John and Charles Whitehead and 


James Erskine. 1349 548 


School was held in this building only one year. The next 
year there was no school in the McCutchanville area. Alexander 
McCutchan taught a school at Mechanicsville (now Stringtown), 
and a few of the pupils continued their studies with him there. 
One of them was James Erskine who rode to and from school 
each day behind his teacher’s saddle. 


In 1837 a second school building was built in McCutchan- 
ville, the new one located a quarter of a mile south of the first. 
The site was probably near the present Clippinger property 
(presently occupied by the Jefferson Coe family), on the knoll 
across the road to the west of the present school building. The 
1837 structure was larger and superior in every way to the old log 
cabin. A Mr. Ring was hired to construct the building. John Ers- 
kine, Sr. superintended the cutting of the logs from the nearby 
forests and all the neighbors helped to haul them to the site. Mrs. 
Johns also left us this description: 


“This building was a great improvement over the old one 
for it had five windows. The fireplace was more modern, the 
desks were made of pine but they were placed around against the 
walls in the same old manner as the first building; some of the 
benches had backs which had not been thought necessary in the 
first building. At one side of the chimney was a closet fitted with 
wooden pegs on which caps, coats, dinner buckets and the girls’ 
nubias were hung. At the other side of the chimney the great 
sticks of wood for the fireplace were stored. This wood was sup- 
plied by the patrons of the school and not by the Township funds. 


“The winter term began in November and usually ran three 
months, closing early enough to allow the big boys to begin their 
spring work and to permit the big girls to get the ash-hoppers in 
order preparatory to making soft soap. At the close of the winter 
term a spring term was taught by a woman. This was for the little 
children who, because of the cold weather and bad roads, were 
unable to attend the winter term. 
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“In those days little attention was paid to the health of the 
children, or the spread of contagious disease. A story is handed 
down that a severe attack of itch spread through the school, and 
seemingly no attempt was made to check it. They probably 
thought as King James of England once thought, that “the itch 
is a disease well worth having for the satisfaction afforded by 
scratching’.” 


It is not known exactly when the change was made from a 
subscription type to a free school kept by public funds . . . defi- 
nitely not until after 1843. It is interesting to note in passing, 
however, that old records mention this school at McCutchanville 
as one of the first free schools in Vanderburgh County. The City 
of Evansville did not have free schools until 1853. 


The names of the teachers who held classes in this old log 
building were: Mr. Kern, William Atcheson, George Kinney, Joel 
Maltby, James Runcie, James Vickery, Mr. Snively, William Igle- 
hart, Mr. Commington, Samuel Gibson, Mary Whittlesea, Sallie 
Skeels, Mary Benjamin and Anna Yerkes. 


In 1852 the log building was replaced by a “modern” frame 
school house erected on the same site. Joel Mills was the archi- 
tect. The new building was a great improvement over the old one. 
No longer was the room heated by an old-fashioned fireplace. 
The new school house had a stove which burned long sticks of 
wood. There were three rows of seats in the room and two black- 
boards, one across each end of the room. Enrollment was increas- 
ing, and very soon a need was felt for a separate room for the 
small children. Instead of building an annex, one end of the 
existing room was partitioned off to make a space for the begin- 
ning grades. It was, in fact, a very small room and was therefore 
always referred to as the “little room”. That is perhaps when and 
why the term “little room” became synonymous with the primary 
department—a term which has persisted down through the years 
to our own time. This “little room” had no outside door, so all the 
youngsters had to troop through the big room to enter and leave, 
or else the teacher would lift them one by one through the 
window. 


Those who taught in this building were: James Johnson, Mr. 
Hennesy, William Atcheson, James Inwood, Robert P. Hooker, 
James B. Perry, Ann Erskine (Bradley), Anna Headen (Erskine), 
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William Gudgel, Mrs. Fellows, Maria Atcheson (Inwood), Eliza 
Atcheson (Webb), Charlotte Erskine (Hargrave), Ella Deising, 
Julia Rucker (Keene), Mary Jane Keegan, and Fannie Keegan, 
(Hamilton ). 


In 1873 work was begun on a new, two-story, brick building 
located in “the point” at the junction of the Petersburgh and 
Whetstone Roads. L. S. Clarke drew up the plans and was paid 
$10 for this service. On the ground floor were two schoolrooms 
with an entrance hall and stairway between. The second floor 
was one large room, or auditorium (referred to as “the hall”), 
which became the meeting place of the community for socials, 
plays, singing bees, etc. for nearly forty years. 


The building was completed and first classes were held in it 
in January, 1874. There is mention in the township records of a 
law suit between the township and the contractor following the 
completion of the building, but neither the cause nor the result 


__ is given. Notes and bonds were held by banks and a number of 


local residents. 


By this time the Center Township school system had _ be- 
come organized to the extent that the township was divided into 
numbered school districts. McCutchanville became District 
Number 3. Some entries taken from the ao registers of No. 3 
school are as follows: 


1884-1885—“New pump and coal shed. Bad out buildings.” 
1885-1886—Anna Headen wrote—“The schoolroom needs white- 
washing badly; outhouses need repairing.” 

1896-1897—Graduates: Frank Knight 

Frank Stafford 

Maude Minton 

Mary Lant 

Chester Moffett 

Hattie Henry 

Arthur Goodge 

Tom Jarvis 
1897-1898—Graduates: William K. Erskine 

Fred Uzell 

Thomas Perry 


Thirty-four teachers taught in this building during its exist- 
ence from 1874 to 1914. 
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Several relics of the old building exist today. Set in the north 
wall of the present school dining room one may see the old cor- 
nerstone. The porch posts on the Johann home on Petersburgh 
Road are said to be the posts that were used to support the class- 
room ceilings during the last few years before the building was 
demolished. It was feared then that overhead timbers were giving 
away. A third item is the stair bannister in the Clarence Coots 
home salvaged intact; but the best relic of all is the bell which 
hangs in the present belfry as transferred there from the old 
building. It has announced the opening of school and recess 
periods to the boys and girls of McCutchanville for 80 years. 


1913 saw construction begun on what is now the old section 
of the present McCutchanville School. This new structure was lo- 
cated about one hundred feet behind the old building, which was 
demolished. The new one, constructed at an approximate cost 
of $18,000 was, of course, the last word in modern schoolhouses 
in that era. For safety reasons it was constructed all on one floor. 
There was the central hall with roll-up doors on each side to en- 
close the cloak and lunch-bucket lockers. There were still only 
two classrooms, but the “hall” or auditorium was on the same 
floor and extended the full width of the building on the south 
side. 


The stage, with a roll-up curtain painted with a woodland 
scene by the late Nelson Wilson, was in the east end of the room. 
There was a full basement with two furnace rooms, one directly 
beneath each of the classrooms. This was the first time central 
heating had been used in the school. However, two, small, gray, 
wooden structures outside took the place of indoor plumbing; 
and the drinking water was carried in from the cistern at the 
northeast corner of the building. 


It happened that the building was not completed in time for 
the opening of school in the fall of 1914, so classes were held 
that term in the church. The upper grades occupied the balcony, 
and without the aid of blackboards or adequate seating they 
managed until the Christmas holidays. Miss Lida Henry was 
teacher. On bitter cold days the children went downstairs and 
huddled around the two old stoves that stood then in the corner 
alcoves on either side of the pulpit platform. The smaller children 
fared better. They, with their teacher, Miss Margaret McCutchan, 
occupied the small room beneath the balcony and kept fairly com- 
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fortable around their big Round Oak heating stove. Miss Lida 
relates that recess was also a problem. There was no space around 
the church for a playground. Although the children thought that 
the cemetery with all its gravestones was a wonderful place to 
play hide-an-go-seek, that was strictly forbidden. 


During the Christmas holidays the teachers went to the 
township trustee and urged that he let them move into the new 
schoolhouse—finished or not. This was arranged and classes did 
open there at the beginning of 1915. Miss Henry and Miss Mc- 
Cutchan were the first teachers in the new building and forty- 
five pupils were enrolled. 


That same year on October 21, the local Parent-Teachers 
Association was organized. It was a meeting of women held in 
the afternoon at the schoolhouse. Many of the women present did 
not have children in school at the time, but they were ladies in- 
terested in improving the school and making the community a 
better place for the boys and girls. The first officers elected that 
afternoon were: 


President Mrs. Maggie McCutchan 
Vice-President Mrs. Lenora McCutchan 
Secretary Mrs. W. F. Clippinger 
Treasurer Mrs. Bailey France 


Floyd Ragland was county superintendent of schools at the time. 


It is an interesting little story how the schoolhouse got its 
first telephone. When the United States entered World War I, 
Mr. James Ensle was appointed to head the draft board for all 


_ Vanderburgh County outside the city limits. He felt that Mc- 
_ Cutchanville was rather centrally located, so he set up his office 
_ in the “hall”. The telephone was installed for the use of the draft 
| office. It was soon found, however, that this was not a practical 
_ location, so space was acquired in the Court House in Evansville 
_ for the draft board, but the telephone remained. 


In 1918 Center Township schools were consolidated. The 


_ Number 9 (Hornby school) had been closed for sometime be- 
_ cause of lack of pupils. (The Number 9 building still stands on 
| Highway 57 near its junction with U.S. 41). These children had 
_ already been attending McCutchanville. In 1918 Number 8 (Kan- 
sas School) was closed, as was Number 7 (Hookerville). Num- 
_ ber 8 was located in the northeast corner of the intersection of 
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the Kansas and New Green River Roads on the site of the present 
Kay Work home. The Work home is constructed of material sal- 
vaged from the old school. Number 7, also a one-room brick 
building, stood in the point where Whetstone Road branches off 
from the Oakhill Road near the site of Victor Ashworth’s house. 
Pupils from both these schools were transferred to McCutchan- 
ville. 


The first year only makeshift transportation was available 
because the war-time shortage held up delivery of the new 
“buses”, but by 1919 two new shiny, green wagons went on the 
road to haul the children to and from school. These wagons, driven 
for many years by Mr. Haas and Mr. Alto McCutchan, were the 
forerunners of the present day school busses. They were each 
drawn by a team of horses. In the winter they were heated by a 
tiny stove suspended beneath the wagon floor, with a stovepipe 
chimney running up the outside. The seats were merely benches 
on each side of the narrow center aisle. There were windows the 
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THE OLD SCHOOL WAGON 


full length of the wagon on each side and a door in the back. 
Since the bed of the wagon was high off the ground the back 
door was reached by several wooden steps suspended in the rear 
with an iron hand rail. Although, by modern standards, it was 
slow transportation, these school wagons were considered great 
innovations in their day. 


Even travelling at such a slow rate of speed, safety precau- 
tions were observed. The wagons came to a full halt at railroad 
crossings and one of the older boys would jump out and run 
ahead to look both ways up and down the track before they 
proceeded. This job of “watchman” was a coveted one. Delbert 
Deisinger was the watchman in our wagon for several years, and 
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when he graduated the job fell to me, and it was a proud day to 
have attained the status of “one of the bigger boys”. 


With the consolidation of the schools, a third room was 
added at McCutchanville. The hall, or auditorium, became the 
third class room. The seats were fastened to runners so they 
could be moved out quickly and easily when the room was 
needed for a community gathering. Under this new arrangement 
the first and second grades occupied the east room; third, fourth 
and fifth in the auditorium; and the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades in the west room. 


Miss Lida Henry taught in this building from the “first- 
day” classes until 1935—a period of twenty years. She has the 
distinction of having served longer than any other teacher in the 
McCutchanville schools to date. 


Baseball was a favorite recess game during that period. 
There were two diamonds on the playground. The upper grades 
played in “the point”, while the middle room had a diamond laid 
off east and west just in front of the building. The smaller chil- 
dren played in the hollow behind the school and their favorite 
game was “rabbit”. This was played by having a hunter with a 
ball who chased the “rabbits” as they ran over the playground. 
Anyone whom the hunter could hit with the ball was “killed” and 
had to drop out of the game. The last “rabbit” shot was “it” for 
the next game. Home base was under the fire escape on the east 
side of the building. 


The last day of school was always the occasion for a picnic 
and a basket dinner. The pupils usually arranged some sort of 
entertainment for the parents. Sometimes this would take the 
form of a play, and then again it would be an outdoor field day 
exercise with wand drills and folk dancing. 


We would go through our paces to the musical accompani- 
ment of the old golden-oak Victrola with a big lily-shaped horn. 
This was under the direction of Miss Florence Ensle who for 
many years was the itinerate music teacher. 


1948 brought, once again, consolidation. This time McCutch- 
anville and Lynch Schools became one, after considerable con- 
troversy. The McCutchanville building was remodeled and en- 
larged to make five class rooms instead of three, and all pu- 
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pils from both schools in the third through the eighth grades were 
enrolled here. The Lynch building thereby became a primary 
school for all the first and second grades. 


In 1949-1950 a new gymnasium-auditorium was added, 
bringing the building to the size and state in which it is 
found at this writing—121 years after the first school was opened 
in the one-windowed log cabin in the wilderness. 


Early in 1954 a group of citizens purchased 20 acres of land 
from Mrs. Clara Webb on Whetstone Road which is to be held 
as a site for a future new school building when the day arrives 
to rebuild. 


Even in the early days the people in McCutchanville showed 
a marked interest in higher education. As early as 1859, because 
of the lack of other space, high school classes were taught in the 
church building. Saunders Hornbrook, Jr. was the teacher. It 
is interesting to note here that only four years earlier, in 1854, 
Mr. Hornbrook’s brother, Philip, was one of the four founders of 
the Evansville High School (now Central). 


The McCutchanville experiment was a subscription school, 
and scholarships sold for $8.00 per term. However, these scholar- 
ships were transferrable so that if a student was unable to attend 
full time he could let someone else have the benefit of the time 
he did not use. This school continued through 1861 and had an 
average enrollment of about twenty. Although it was a modest 
beginning, this early high school exerted a marked influence on 
the education of the entire county. Probably it would have con- 
tinued to grow and prosper had Mr. Hornbrook not entered the 
military service. He joined the Sixty-fifth Regiment Indiana Vol- 
unteer Infantry and by the end of the war had reached the rank 
of Colonel in that regiment. 


It is not known exactly how soon after the Civil War closed 
high school classes were resumed. The next record available 
is for 1874-75 when the “McCutchanville Graded High School” 
was being held in the “hall” of the school building. S. W. Gudgel 
was teacher. The school register included Latin and Geometry 
among the subjects taught. There is no complete list of the high 
school teachers that followed Mr. Gudgel, but among them were 
James L. Whittinghill, James F. Ensle and D. M. Deeg. 
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‘About the turn of the century the Hornby School (building 
still standing near the junction of Highways 57 and 41) was 
closed for lack of pupils. The remaining few transferred to Mc- 
Cutchanville and that building became the high school. There are 
no records of activities there except that Levi Erskine, Jr. was the 
teacher for two years. The building was soon permanently 
abandoned. 


Records do not tell us whether or not high school classes 
were then immediately resumed at McCutchanville. We do know, 
however, that classes were held in the school hall from the fall of 
1906 until the close of the spring term in 1909. Mary Perry Johns 
was teacher. 


After 1909 all young people who attended high school en- 
rolled in Central High School in Evansville. For many years the 
students sought their own means of transportation to and from 
the city. Many of them rode on the Princeton Traction, while 
others went on the train each day. The first township bus to op- 
erate into the city came into existence during the middle 1920's. 


By the autumn of 1928 Central High School was over- 
crowded. The Francis Joseph Reitz building was new and with- 
out many students. From then until the present all rural students 
in this area have attended Reitz. The last McCutchanville stu- 
dents to graduate from Central were in the class of 1931. The 
first graduates from Reitz were in the class of 1932. At the pres- 
ent time a local resident, Neil Pierce, is the principal of Reitz 


High School. 


Aside from the regular schools there have been numerous 
special classes taught in the community that have had a marked 
influence on its people. As early as 1852 Mrs. Ring, “a most ex- 
cellent needlewoman”, taught sewing to a class of twelve girls 
two days every week. That same year a Dr. Dean held French 
classes, but there is no record of how many attended or how pro- 
ficient they became in the use of the language. 


On other occasions there have been classes in writing—both in 
penmanship and in literary composition. At least three persons 
have become distinguished as authors. Annie Fellows Johnson, 
who spent her childhood in a white frame house in the Erskine 
Lane, became internationally famous for many books, especially 
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for her Little Colonel Series which has delighted little girls for 
several generations. Her sister, Albion Fellows Bacon, was also 
an author of note. A third was Anna Headen who became a ver- 
satile writer and had a number of poems published under the pen 
name “Cricket”. 


During the 1880's the Eclectic Literary Society was organized. 
An old printed program dated Friday, February 27, 1885, gives 
us information on an entertainment presented by this group in 
the School Hall. It was an evening of readings, music and tab- 
leaux. John Erskine gave the welcoming address. Henry Graf re- 
cited a poem entitled “The Pilgrim” in German. Other recitations 
were given by Mary Henry, May McJohnston, Jennie Hooker, 
Allie Fellows and Eula Tansey. Wilbur Clippinger recited “The 
Black Horse and His Rider”. A Mrs. Schmidt sang several solos 
and Mr. Campbell played selections on the flute and the violin. 
The finale was a patriotic tableau in which Mary Helen Erskine 
(Clippinger) took the role of Columbia and Brainard Hooker 
was Uncle Sam. Twenty-five girls represented the states in the 
union and nine boys represented the territories. The concluding 
number was a trio by Mr. and Mrs. W. Erskine and Allie Fellows. 


During that same period there were also classes in oil painting, 
wood carving and china painting. 


About 1890 singing classes were held in the school hall. The 
singing master, Professor Milton Zachariah Tinker, came from 
Evansville to conduct his “Tinker School Of Music”. A few years 
later a group of young ladies organized a mandolin club which 
played for numerous entertainments here and in the surrounding 
communities. 


Sometime after 1900 another group of young women was or- 
ganized into the “T.C.” (Treble Clef) Club. This organization had 
about fifteen or twenty members and was social as well as musi- 
cal in nature. Mrs. Hugh Henry was the singing director and Mrs. 
James Ensle was the accompanist. This group, like the mandolin 
club, appeared at various entertainments and also gave several 
full evening recitals. 


About 1924 the first orchestra was organized in the school 
under the sponsorship of the P.T.A. About twenty of the boys 
and girls took up various instruments, and group instruction was ; 
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given one afternoon each week by Harry Bell and Frank Adams 
of Evansville. There are no recordings extant of this ensemble, 
but to the boys and girls and their proud parents, the orchestra 
developed into nothing short of a little symphony. One or two 
who started their musical education with this group have entered 
the field professionally. 


And so from the earliest days the quest of knowledge has 
been an important motivating force in the lives of McCutchan- 
villians. 
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THE METHODIST CHURCH 


LMOST as soon as the first settlers arrived there came also 

the pioneer preachers working their way into the new west. 
Sometimes on foot and sometimes on horseback, they came 
dressed in the plain garments of the huntsman, rifle on shoulder, 
to find a hospitable roof and an audience to listen to their mes- 
sage. The homes most frequently visited in the early days were 
those of Charles McJohnston, Levi Iglehart and John Erskine. 
When the circuit rider arrived the word was sent out that there 
was to be a “meeting”, and the people came from as far as eight 
or ten miles to hear the word of God, traveling the way on horse- 
back or on foot and bringing with them a lunch for the noon hour. 


The cabin of the entertaining family was cleared as much as 
possible to make room, and slabs from the clearing were brought 
in and set on end to fashion seats. They sang the old familiar 
hymns they had learned in their homelands and listened to the 
rustic preacher as he shouted out his thrilling descriptions of the 
ineffable joys that awaited the saved, as well as vivid word pic- 
tures of the never-ending torments of a literal infernal hell for the 
damned. Usually two services were held on meeting days... 
one in the morning and another in the afternoon. 


There is recorded the name of one of these traveling preach- 
ers who came to the home of Charles McJohnston in the early 
1820’s. He was Joseph Tarkington who once preached on the text, 
“They shall go in and out and find pasture”. 


All denominations sought supremacy, but all came to the 
meetings. They were mainly members of the Baptist, Presbyter- 
ian, Methodist and Episcopalian churches. However, as time 
passed, Methodism became more firmly rooted in the minds of the 
group than any of the other denominations, mainly because the 
circuit riders who came around were more frequently of the 
Methodist faith. 


As early as 1819 Hugh McGary had opened his warehouse in 
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Evansville for the use of visiting ministers on a Methodist circuit 
that was being organized to extend from Patoka south to the 
Ohio River and thence east to the falls of the Ohio, a distance of 
about four hundred miles. These permanent quarters supplied by 
Mr. McGary were an incentive for the riders to visit this area as 
frequently as possible. In the years that followed they perhaps 
came through McCutchanville about once every six weeks. 


Methodism was also advanced by Charles McJohnston who 
had been of that faith in the old country, and who had himself 
known John Wesley and had heard him preach. The McJohnston 
home was always open to the wandering clergyman. Mr. McJohn- 
ston, however, was not radical in his beliefs. When he died on 
May 3, 1828 he made a bequest of $300 in his will “to help to 
build a house to worship God in”, further stating that such a 
house, when built, was “to be free to all Christian denomina- 
tions”. 


Eventually most of the protestants in the immediate vicinity 
came within the folds of Methodism regardless of what their af- 
filiations had been before, but often not without stern criticism 
of the ways of these Wesleyans. Agnes Henry, a staunch Scottish 
Presbyterian, is said to have remarked in horrified amazement, 
“They do na carry their Bibles wi them when they gae to the 
kirk”. But, nevertheless, the Henrys became pillars of the church 
as the years went by. 


After 1833 when the first log school house was built the cir- 
cuit riders often held their meetings there instead of in the homes 
of the villagers. 


The first church society in the neighborhood was formed in 
1840 and became a part of the Cynthiana Methodist Episcopal 
Circuit. The first regular preacher to hold services was Thomas 
G. Beharrell, a “cultured, scholarly man of pleasing personality”. 
The circuit's parsonage was located in Cynthiana, so the Rev. 
Beharrell had to make the long journey by carriage or on horse- 
back. However, he managed to come fairly regularly every other 
Sunday to hold services in the log school house. On intervening 
Sabbaths one of the local lay preachers took charge of services. 
Some of these men were William Atcheson, Joseph Wheeler and 
William Ingle. There is no record of how many members were 
chartered in that original society or how many ordinarily at- 
tended Sunday services. 
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About 1845 the community began to feel keenly the need of 
a permanent church building. The $300 left for that purpose by 
Charles McJohnston, Sr., seventeen years before was still un- 
touched. There was apparently considerable discussion on the 
subject and perhaps some disagreement, for nothing actually ma- 
terialized for more than a year when Charles McJohnston, Jr. was 
finally appointed to select a site. 


In 1846 Samuel and Nancy McCutchan deeded to Mr. Mc- 
Johnston “one-half acre, more or less” to be used as a building 
site for a church. (Deed recorded February 11, 1847). This is 
the property on which the McCutchanville Methodist church 
stands today. 


During the year the men of the community set to work to 
build. Timber for the frame-work was cut from the surrounding 
forests. It is said that not one dollar was spent for labor. The $300 
left in the McJohnston will were used to buy white pine weather- 
boarding, seats and inside furnishings. The building faced the 
west with double doors in front and four windows of twenty 
panes each on each side of the room. The seating capacity was 
probably about 125. When it was completed it must have been, 
for those days, an imposing structure. 


Dedication services were held on March 2, 1848. Robert 
Parrett, founder of Trinity Methodist Church in Evansville, an 
Englishman who had been brought up in the church of England 
but who turned Methodist when he came to America, was the 
dedicating minister. In compliance with the clause in Mr. Mc- 
Johnston’s will, “to be free to all Christian denominations”, the 
house was dedicated as a union church. 


Nancy McCutchan, who with her husband had given the 
land for the building site, also presented the new church with a 
large Bible inscribed “Presented by Nancy McCutchan to be 
dedicated with this house, March 2, 1848”. Today that Bible is a 
church relic and lies open at the foot of the cross on the altar 
of the present sanctuary. 


In the autumn of 1850 the Blue Grass Circuit was formed, 
and McCutchanville separated from the Cynthiana Circuit. The 
new organization included Locust Creek, Cypress, Barkers, Blue 
Grass and McCutchanville churches. This was still a group of 
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widely scattered communities, and the poor pastor had to travel 
many miles to fill the pulpits of his charge. 


The first of these was a Rev. Myers, but since there was no 
parsonage to accommodate his family he did not remain long. Wil- 
liam Atcheson, Henry Wheeler, Sr., and Edwin McJohnston, all 
local preachers, carried on the regular services until the confer- 
ence met and assigned a new pastor. He was Rev. William Hens- 
ley. It is believed that he and his family made their home with 
the McJohnston’s during his term here. Rey. Hensley was fol- 
lowed by Rev. Curran who lived at the home of Andrew Brodie. 
Back in those days when the weather was rainy it became neces- 
sary to hitch four horses to the wagon to convey the Brodie 
family and the preacher to Sunday services; and then sometimes 
the men had to get out and push to get the wagon up the hill on 
Kansas Road just east of the church. 


In 1852 a three room parsonage was built on land donated 
for that purpose by John Whitehead. Seven years later in 1859 
three more rooms were added because the large family of Rev. 
Levi Johnson could not be accommodated in such a small house. 
The parsonage then remained in that form until 1906 when it 
was demolished to make way for the present home. 


In 1865 Locust Creek and Cypress were dropped from the 
circuit, and shortly after that Barkers withdrew. Nobel’s Chapel 
and Centenary were added to form the group of four churches 
which remained together for the next 88 years as the Blue Grass 
Charge. 


In June 1953 the charge was divided again. The Rev. Glenn 
Kaetzel, who had been preaching at all four churches for the 
preceding two years, remained at McCutchanville to conduct 
regular every-week services at McCutchanville and Centenary. 
Blue Grass Church and Nobel’s Chapel became a separate unit 
with Rev. Kaetzel’s brother, the Rev. Fred Kaetzel, taking over 
that pastorate. 


The services in the early church must have been rather 
bleek. The Methodist Church, in order to get as far away from 
Roman Catholicism as possible, went to extreme. The service was 
completely without adornment, as was the church building itself. 
Emphasis was placed on the sermon, which was generally very 
long and loud. Hymn books were scarce. A leader would read one 
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line of a hymn and the congregation would sing it after him... 
using of course a tune that was old and familiar. Then a second 
line was read and then sung, and so on. In case the leader was 
not a singer, somebody from the congregation was called upon 
to “pitch the tune”. Quite frequently it was pitched out of tune. 


' As years went by the younger more progressive members 
wanted a surer guide, so after much scheming a new reed organ 
was placed in the church on January 19, 1868. This “heathen” 
instrument brought forth a storm of opposition from the older 
folks, with grave predictions that the younger generation was 
straight on the road to perdition . 
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One of the best word pictures of the old frame church is one 
left us in a poem written by Albion Fellows Bacon. The minister 
to whom she refers was the Rev. William Ingle. 


THE OLD CHURCH 


“Close to the road it stood, among the trees, 

The bare old church, with windows small and high, 
And open doors that gave, on meeting day, 

A welcome to the careless passer by. 


Its straight, uncushioned seats, how hard they seemed, 
What penance-doing form they always wore 

To little heads that could not reach the text, 

And little feet that could not reach the floor! 


What wonder that we hailed, with strong delight, 
The buzzing wasp, slow sailing down the aisle, 
Or, sunk in sin, beguiled the constant fly 

From weary heads, to make our neighbors smile. 


How softly from the churchyard came the breeze 
That stirred the cedar boughs with scented wings, 
And gently fanned the sleeper’s heated brow, 

Or fluttered Grandma Barlow’s bonnet strings! 


With half-shut eyes, across the pulpit bent, 
The preacher droned in soothing tones about 
Some theme that, like the narrow windows high, 
Took in the sky, but left terrestrials out. 


Good, worthy man, his work on earth is done. 

His place is lost, the old church passed away, 

And with them, when they went, there must have gone 
That sweet, bright calm, my childhood’s Sabbath day.” 


____Albion Fellows Bacor 
from “Song Ye Same” 
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On July 5, 1878 Amelia Johnstone Atcheson (wife of Rev. 
William Atcheson) died. When her will was read it was learned 
that she had left $500 to be used for building a new church. Her 
sister, Wilhelmina Johnstone Moffett (Mrs. James Moffett) im- 
mediately matched that sum with a gift of $500. This $1000 cash 
in hand started the movement for the present church building, 
and through the soliciting of the minister, Rev. T. C. Danks, along 
with Mr. and Mrs. James Inwood and Miss Annie Headen, suf- 
ficient funds were guaranteed to warrant the beginning of the 
work. 


The two living McJohnston heirs, Charles McJohnston, Jr. 
and Mrs. Moffett, then deeded the church property (which all 
these years since 1847 had been registered in their family name) 
to a newly appointed board of trustees composed of Andrew 
Brodie, James Erskine, Sr., William Bohannon and James In- 
wood. Mr. McJohnston, however, in transferring the deed stipu- 
lated that the new building thereafter be called the McJohnston 
M. E. Church; and that he, upon his death, be granted the dis- 
tinction of being buried, not in the cemetery, but on the church 
lawn. Both wishes were granted. A stone tablet high in the west 
gable of the present church bears the inscription, “McJohnston 
M. E. Church, 1880”. When Mr. McJohnston passed on in 1892 
he was buried on the church lawn. However, soon after that the 
new cemetery fence was built. Instead of following the cemetery 
property line, the fence was made to jog around the McJohnston 
grace so that he was, after all, fenced into the cemetery. The 
heirs, I think, never quite forgave the community for this bit of 
disrespect. The tall white monument may be seen today at the 
southeast corner of the church just to the right of the cemetery 
gate. 


In building the new church much of the work was donated 
by the men of the community. A brick kiln was set up on the 
Erskine farm just to the rear of a house occupied by the Samuel 
and Isabella McCutchan family (grandparents of Robert Henry ). 
This was located on Kansas Road at the foot of the hill east of 
the church. 


Cornelius “Bud” Jones (negro), who all his life has worked 
and lived on farms owned by Vic McCutchan and Charles Mc- 
Cutchan and their heirs, is the only person living at the time of 
this writing who worked at that kiln or in any part of the con- 
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struction of the church building. He says that after sufficient 
bricks were made for the church building the kiln was kept run- 
ning for a time to make bricks to construct two homes for the 
McJohnston family. One, no longer in existence, was located on 
what is now the Baumgart Road. The other on the Browning 
Road is presently owned and occupied by the Arthur Hill family. 


The first brick of the church building was laid on Monday, 
April 12, 1880. Approximately seven and one-half months elapsed 
before it was completed. However, on August 23rd one of the 
persons who had worked hardest on the fund-raising drive died 
without seeing her dream fully realized. This was Mrs. James In- 
wood (mother of Mrs. Nettie Patterson). The structure was un- 
der roof at the time, so work was laid aside and the scaffolding 
removed so that funeral services could be held inside. The text 
of the Rev. Danks’ sermon that day was “she hath done what she 
could”. 


A month later work was again halted to hold the funeral 
of Rev. David Morden. No one today remembers exactly who 
Rev. Morden was. There is no record of his ever having preached 
in this church, but he is buried in the east cemetery. 


Work progressed steadily during the early fall, and the 
board of trustees set November 28th as the day for dedication. 
A Rev. Joseph Wood was engaged to make the dedicatorial 
address. But as the weeks passed the work progressed more 
slowly and it soon became evident that all would not be com- 
pleted by the date set. Rey. Wood was unable to change his 
schedule so the dedication services were held November 28, 1880 
as planned, even though the building was not entirely finished. 
Assisting in the service were Rev. Harned, John Webb and the 
resident pastor, T. C. Danks. The entire debt was pledged on 
that day. The probable cost in aggregate was about $10,000. 


On Friday, November 26th, Samuel McCutchan died. His 
funeral was held in the church the day after dedication, on Mon- 
day morning, November 29th at eleven o'clock. Several weeks 
later, in December, the first marriage was solemnized in the 
new building. Frances McJohnston became the bride of William 
Erskine, uniting descendants of the first two pioneer families. 


The week following the wedding the classroom doors were 
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hung, and the work was finally completed, in time for the Christ- 
mas celebration. 


The next date of importance in the history of the church 
was June 1883. That was the time of the wonderful revival. Rev. 
Tansey was pastor at the time. It was through his influence, 
along with the church board, that a young Rev. Thomas Harri- 
son of Boston was brought to McCutchanville to conduct a se- 
ries of services that lasted for five weeks. He was entertained 
during his stay at the home of James Erskine and paid $100 
per week for his services, a tremendous amount of money in 
those days. Although it was harvest time the interest in the 
revival became so great that every night the church was filled 
to capacity. People came from neighboring communities within 
a radius of six to eight miles. At the close of the five weeks 
there had been from 250 to 300 converts. 


It may be interesting in years to come to leave here a brief 
description of how the church looked during the first third of this 
century. 


During the early 1920’s the old oil-lamp chandeliers that 
hung over the center aisle were replaced by some very plain 
electric fixtures placed in the same position as the lighting of 
today. The old stoves in the front alcoves gave way to a new 
furnace. Before the Ladies Aid Society purchased the first green 
carpet, straw mat runners lay in the aisles. The large center al- 
cove, then not occupied by the organ, stood empty except for 
the three black leather chairs and the pulpit which stood in 
the middle of the platform. The chancel rail had no opening 
in the front as it has today. A large American flag always hung 
vertically from the crosspiece in the top of the arch. During 
the early 1930’s the walls were painted by the then popular 
process called “stippling”. A plain tan color was brushed on 
first, and over this dark red and blue and brown splotches were 
applied with a sponge to give a mottled effect. All the wood- 
work, including the benches, were given a coat of very dark wal- 
nut colored enamel, which, incidentally, never did properly 
dry on the benches. For years, on warm Sundays, the congre- 
gation would be stuck at the end of a long sermon. 


An important date in the church’s history occurred on Sep- 
tember 7, 1941. The preceding autumn the official board met 
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at the parsonage and decided that something be done to reno- 
vate the interior of the sanctuary. The building had needed re- 
decoration for a long time, and a great many of the people had 
expressed a desire for a pipe organ. Signs of a second World 
War were appearing, and it was agreed that if anything was to 
be done it would have to be done as soon as possible. The fol- 
lowing list of “wants” was drawn up: new art glass windows, 
new pews downstairs, complete redecoration of the walls and 
woodwork, new furnace and flue, a pipe organ, new light fix- 
tures, a new pulpit, new or rebuilt doors for the front entrance, 
paint on all exterior woodwork and more parking space. The 
total cost of the proposed program was estimated at between 
$4500 and $5000 dollars. In the church treasurery was already 
the sum of $800 that had been left by the wills of Jacob Blasie 
(a recluse of sort who had never been a member or even at- 
tended the church), and a late member, Mrs. Dora Tyzer. Allen 
Patterson was appointed treasurer with Kenneth McCutchan 
head of the drive to raise funds. Committees and teams were 
organized for a systematic solicitation. The “kick-off” came at 
a Sunday morning service on February 23, 1941. The drive con- 
tined for one month, and more than the required amount was 
subscribed. 


All work was accomplished that had been listed in the origi- 
nal list of “wants” except the art glass windows. After an inves- 
tigation revealed that the old windows were of rare etched glass 
imported from France they seemed much prettier and the board 
decided they should remain unchanged and the new interior 
decoration designed to blend with them. This was done by 
painting the walls a cool grey-green with buff-cream on the 
wainscotting and other woodwork. This made a tremendous im- 
provement in the looks of the sanctuary. 


To celebrate the completion of the project a service of re- 
dedication was held on September 7, 1941. Bishop Titus Lowe 
was present to give the sermon of the morning and to officiate 
at the baptism of infants. Dr. W. T. Jones, district superinten- 
dent, was also present to assist in the service. Following a bas- 
ket dinner at the schoolhouse, Mrs. Armand Haeussler of Ev- 
ansville played an afternoon recital on the new pipe organ. 


The church’s biggest contemporary accomplishment has been 
the building of the Parish House. 
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For a number of years before the beginning of World War 
II there was talk of the great need for more space at the church 
for recreation and education. In early times the church and the 
school had been so closely associated that the school building 
was used for all church functions except worship services and 
Sunday School, but as the school community expanded and pa- 
trons of many denominations moved into the area it seemed 
no longer proper for the Methodist Church to have unlimited 
use of the school property. The church needed facilities of its 
own. However, a building program seemed far beyond the con- 
gregation’s financial means, and the project was always looked 
upon as a dream that might some day materialize in the far 
distant future. 


In 1942 when I was serving with the armed forces in North 
Africa, I received requests from various groups back home for 
contributions in the form of United States War Bonds. The idea 
came to me that since everyone was very war bond conscious 
it was a good time to begin a fund for the church’s future 
building program. Thereupon I sent home a money order for 
$18.75 with instructions to purchase one $25 War Bond (to ma- 
ture in 10 years) which was to be put aside as a start on the 
building fund. It happened to be a seed sown at the proper 
moment, for the idea caught on in the community and by April 
1944 a total of $3425 was on hand. By 1949 the amount had in- 
creased to $16,000, all unsolicited. It was at this point that the 
church board of directors felt the time had come to build. 
A systematic solicitation was arranged to secure additional con- 
tributions. 


On Good Friday, April 15, 1949, the excavation was begun 
for the basement of the new Parish House. 


The response from the community was excellent. Non-mem- 
bers as well as members contributed generously. As important 
as the money donated was the great amount of labor given by 
the men of the neighborhood—more than 2,300 man-hours. When 
the structure was completed the total cost in cash had been only 
$38,250. A contractor’s estimate had been $75,000. 


Dedication services were held on April 8, 1951 with Bishop 
R. C. Raines as the principal speaker. Rev. L. H. Ice, a former 
pastor, read the morning scripture from the same Bible that 
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had been used 103 years earlier at the dedication of the first 
church in 1848. Dr. C. A. Shake, District Superintendent, also 
a former pastor of McCutchanville, assisted in the service. 


At noon there was a basket dinner in the new dining room, 
followed by a short afternoon service in the Parish Hall. It was 
here that I spoke on the church’s history and conceived the idea 
of writing this book. Other lay members who spoke that after- 
noon were L. B. Finke and Lois France. Joseph Sansom, who 
had served as chairman of the building program, was to have 
spoken, but he had suffered a heart attack the evening before 
and was in the hospital. 


All debt was cleared on the new building before the dedi- 
cation. In addition, money was raised to redecorate the sanctuary 
and to point the brick of the old building and paint all its ex- 
terior woodwork. 


A. C. Voelkel was then chairman of the Official Board. 
Members of the building committee were as follows: 


Chairman 20 2058 os a ail ee ee Joseph Sansom 
Treasurer /20 022308 Si 2 eke Sie ieee Allen Patterson 
Member‘. 3. oe bG3 te oe inn seetiamae a W. C. McCutchan 
Member) wisn es Ro i YO ea Said a Alfred Grote 
Membergiis 0 osu taie ha ee eda ag Jason McCutchan 
Architectural Consultant _.___._...____ Copeland Anfield 
Construction Superintendent ______________ Robert Henry 
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ORGANIZATIONS OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 


ILLIAM Atcheson was the founder of the McCutchanville 
Sunday School. 


On a Friday afternoon in 1842, at the close of the school, 
Mr. Atcheson, who was then teaching in the old log schoolhouse, 
invited his pupils to return on Sunday to form a Sabbath School. 
There is no record of how many accepted the invitation, but ap- 
parently there were enough to effect an organization and Mr. 
Atcheson was elected to serve as superintendent. 


Old secretary books of the Sunday School are available 
for nearly a century, but unfortunately in the early days records 
were very poorly kept, and little information can be gained from 
them except the number in attendance each Sunday and the 
weather. 


The following have been selected at random from the old 
records: 


March 14, 1867—School opened with singing and prayer by Fred 
Iglehart. Pleasant weather. Superintendent absent. Mr. Moffett 
sick. Mr. Brodie came late. Scholars present: 20 males, 20 females. 


February 18, 1872—School opened with singing and prayer by 
Wm. J. Erskine. Pleasant day. Roads very muddy. Rearranged 
classes and made three extra classes with Mrs. Fellows, James 
Erskine, and J. C. Inwood as teachers. Scholars present: 30 males, 
20 females. 


September 23, 1900—School began at 9:45 by singing Nos. 265 
and 92, after which the Lord’s Prayer was repeated in concert. 
The lesson was read by entire school and 15 minutes were de- 
voted to the study of the lesson. Singing No. 80 was followed by 
review of the lesson conducted by Supt. Number of scholars 
present—44; Teachers and officers, 13; Total 57. Collection $.96. 
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So far as we know the Sunday School went on year aiter 
year, regularly Sunday after Sunday, with little change. One in- 
novation occured about 1918 when my mother, Lenora Mc- 
Cutchan, was appointed the superintendent of the Primary De- 
partment. It was she who introduced a system of graded study 
for children with promotions as each grade of study was com- 
pleted. This divided the children into a number of classes ac- 
cording to age. The primary department was then located in the 
room below the balcony at the rear of the sanctuary. Classes 
were separated during the study period by portable screens. 


The church had, many years before, replaced the old reed 
organ in the sanctuary with a piano (amid a storm of protest 
from the older members), and the primary department had in- 
herited the organ. I can remember when I was a very little 
boy we would sit in a circle on the little red chairs and sing 
“Jesus Wants Me For A Sunbeam” while one of the teachers 
pumped out the accompaniment on the old organ. 


The two highlights of the year, as I remember them, were 
Christmas and Easter, when we would present entertainments. 
One of the most popular Christmas plays, one that has been 
repeated many times through the years, was “Why The Chimes 
Rang’. However, I think I used to like Easter best. On Satur- 
days for several weeks before the holiday, my mother would 
have our old horse, Ben, hitched to the buggy and drive me 
to church to “practicing”. After our program had been sufficient- 
ly rehearsed, we would have a play period, and there were 
always the banks along the Erskine lane blue with violets just 
waiting to be picked. On the Saturday before Easter there was 
usually an egg hunt, and that was something to be looked for- 
ward to with mounting anticipation as the time drew nearer. 


Many teachers have served in the Primary Department 
through the years, but it is perhaps Mrs. Belle Bruner who has 
served longest in her work with the little ones in the Cradle Roll. 


From time to time through the years the Sunday School 
held various contests to spur the interest and the attendance. 
The following account of a party climaxing a contest held in 
1947 appeared in the “Clarion”, a news sheet then being pub- 
lished by the Youth Class under the leadership of Grace 
McCutchan. 
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I include the following, not because of its present historical 
value, but because it may be interesting and amusing to future 
generations. 


“The Men’s Bible Class was entertained Romanly Tuesday, 
June 24, at a banquet befitting their position as conquerors in 
the recent contest between theirs and the women’s two classes. 
As they entered the door in the togas (sheets) with their laurel 
crowns on their heads they were sprayed with perfume to in- 
crease their appetites. They saw before them a huge banner— 
‘Hail Conquering Heroes’. Behind each chair was one of the 
women dressed as a Roman slave to serve her ‘master’. In one 
of the glasses of fruit juice was a pearl. This brought super 
service to Mr. Voelkel who found it in his glass. In order to 
keep the laurel wreaths fresh it was necessary for the slave to 
sprinkle a few drops of water over her master’s head. Of course, 
if it missed the leaf and hit his bald spot that could not be 
helped. 


“The men felt rather discouraged when they saw the table 
with only salad bowls and paper plates in view. Of course the 
Romans had no forks, so the men had to struggle with raw cab- 
bage, hard boiled eggs, sliced onions and celery. Fortunately 
the slaves were ready with scented finger bowls and towels. 


“For the next course, the women, under the leadership of 
Mrs. Ralph Sensmeier as chairman of the food committee, had 
provided a wonderful and bountiful variety of delicious food— 
fried chicken, baked chicken, ham, meat loaf, dressing, salad, 
vegetables and everything you could wish for, including forks. 
The women will tell you that the men brought healthy appetites. 


“The next course included several kinds of pie and cake 
with ice cream (not a Roman dish). The last course was fresh 
fruit, and the men showed their appreciation by partaking all 
courses. Medals for their knowledge of latin were won by Mr. 
Palmer, Mr. Grant, Mr. McAllister, Mr. Gutheridge and Mr. 
Steller, with Rey. Rogers winning the Magna Boobie. Bernice 
Bruner was in charge of entertainment”. 


At the time of this writing the oldest member of the Sunday 
School is Mrs. Nettie Patterson, who taught a class for many 
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years, and who has set an attendance record by being present 
almost every Sunday for the past half century. 


The first Sunday School Superintendent, Mr. Atchison, was 
followed by Thomas Headen, Sr., Dr. Rucker, Levi Erskine, Sr., 
R. F. Hooker and Andrew Brodie who served 23 years in the 
frame church and 10 years in the brick church. Mr. Brodie was 
succeeded by R. R. Henry who served 13 years. Other superin- 
tendents have been Asa Erskine, Mrs. A. A. Godby, D. M. Dieg, 
Mrs. Henry Harrison, W. W. Clippinger, Mrs. Asa Erskine, Clara 
Hornby (Whiting), Elnora Swope (France), Isabel Henry 
( Whitehead ), Albert George, Jason McCutchan, Shirley Morgan, 
Edna McCutchan, Mrs. Robert D. Henry, Mary Lou Clark, Ge- 
neva Sansom (Hadley), William Felker, W. R. McAllister, Vern- 
on Reed, Raymond Barton and Harold Kingon. 


Average Sunday School attendance in the period 1865-1870 
was 49. From 1882 to 1900 the number increased to 61. In 1948- 
1949 the average was 100, and since the erection of the new 
Parish House in 1951, 150. 


In 1891 the first young peoples group was formed under 
the leadership of the pastor, Rev. N. E. Boring, with assistance 
from the Rev. C. E. Bacon of the Trinity Methodist Church in 
Evansville. The group was known as the Epworth League and 
was organized for the advancement of social and religious life 
in the community. The work was divided into six departments: 
(1) Christian Work, (2) Mercy And Help, (3) Literary Work, 
(4) Entertainment, (5) Correspondence, and (6) Finance. 


The McCutchanville League had a unique record in the 
department of Mercy and Help. There seemed to be no poor 
people in the bounds of the community that needed assistance. 
Other chapters throughout the area made much of this depart- 
ment, but at district meetings the McCutchanville League never 
had anything to report. Thereby, it became known as “the Ep- 
worth League that can find no poor people’. 


The Epworth League existed for about fifty years. Soon 
after the beginning of World War II in the early 1940’s attend- 
ance at meetings dropped so drastically, when most of the young 
men went into military service, that the organization was tempo- 
rarily discontinued. However, what was intended as a temporary 
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discontinuance turned into final dissolution, for at the close of 
the war the Epworth League was never revived. Instead a new 
young people’s organization was formed called the MYF (Meth- 
odist Youth Fellowship) which is active at the present time. 


An organization which, through the years, contributed heavi- 
ly to meet the financial obligations of the church was the Ladies 
Aid Society. On a day in January, 1901, a group of ladies met 
with the preacher, Rev. J. E. Fisher, at the home of Mrs. Andrew 
Perry. The Perry home, destroyed by fire many years ago, was 
a large frame house that stood at the corner of Browning and 
Petersburgh Roads at the site of the Paul Drain home. Thirteen 
women were present that day, and the following were elected to 
be the first officers: Mrs. J. E. Fisher, president; Mrs. Andrew 
Perry, vice-president; Mrs. Annie Erskine, secretary; Mrs. Fletch- 
er Moffett, treasurer. 


The constitution of the club set forth a two-fold purpose: 
to cultivate sociability in the neighborhood, and to aid the church 
financially with whatever money the group would be able to 
make through its various projects. Meetings were held monthly, 
usually in the homes of the members. The first project under- 
taken was the making of carpet rags.. This was continued for 
several years until rag carpets went out of style and there was 
no Jonger a demand for the rags. Then they took up the piecing 
and quilting of quilts. About the earliest memory I have of my 
grandmother is seeing her sewing together bright scraps of cloth 
into quilt blocks. Meetings were still held in the homes unless 
the quilting frames were too large to fit in the hostess’s living 
room. Then they would move into the schoolhouse basement. 
Records show that more than two hundred quilts were com- 
pleted and sold by this group. 


During World War I the ladies busied themselves in knit- 
ting for the soldiers, “snipping” rags for pillow stuffings, roll- 
ing bandages, etc. By the middle 1920’s quilts were beginning 
to go out of fashion. As the demand for this work decreased, 
the ladies began to look for other money-making projects. It 
was decided then to concentrate efforts upon a large annual 
event and the idea of serving a public Thanksgiving dinner was 
accepted. | 


The first dinner was served in the schoolhouse basement 
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in 1924. Each year thereafter the McCutchanville Thanksgiving 
dinner became more and more of a tradition, and the community 
gained wide reputation for the abundance of delicious foods 
served. Hundreds of people came each year from the city to 
eat their Thanksgiving dinners before attending the high school 
football game. These dinners were repeated annually until 1946 
when the remodeling of the school building made it impossible 
for the ladies to serve in the basement. The church Parish house 
had not yet been built, so there was no space available for serv- 
ing such a large group. The dinners were discontinued. However, 
during these years the Ladies Aid contributed approximately 
$10,000 to mercy and help, repairing and improving the church 
and parsonage, and meeting deficits of any pecuniary demands 
upon the church. 


In 1946, under the leadership of Rev. Barthol Rogers, the 
Ladies Aid organization was terminated in favor of the new 
Methodist Women’s Society of Christian Service. The final meet- 
ing of the Ladies Aid was held on March 6, 1946, at the home 
of Mrs. Ella Ensle on Oak Hill Road. The final Treasurer’s report 
showed a balance of $819.85 on hand. A motion was made and 
carried that $800 be donated to the church building fund, 
marked especially for the purchase of fixtures for the kitchen. 


The last officers of the organization were Mrs. Lenora Mc- 
Cutchan, president; Mrs. William Felker, vice-president; Mrs. 
Wesley Steller, secretary; Mrs. Belle Bruner, treasurer. 


The following month, April 1946, the first meeting of the 
new Women’s Society of Christian Service was held at the home 
of Mrs. Albert George on Whetstone Road. The first officers 
elected in the new club were Mrs. William Felker, president; 
Mrs. Ray Nicholson, vice-president; Mrs. Carson Peva, treasurer; 
and Mrs. Wesley Steller, recording-secretary. 


A new group just organized is THE METHODIST MEN. 
A charter dinner meeting was held at the church on September 
27, 1954. Thirty-four men were present. The first officers elected 
were: Otto Smith, president; Sam Orr, vice-president; Robert 
Storey, Secretary; William Heinlein, treasurer. Total member- 
ship at this time is about fifty. 
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8. 
NEIGHBORING CHURCHES 


Ik passing I think it is fitting that we should turn our attention 
briefly to the other churches that have exerted such great 
influence on the neighboring areas. Because of the close family 
relationships among many of these people the activities of the 
various congregations have been closely related. Down through 
the years many families have traveled from church to church 
to join in special celebrations and services such as Christmas 
and Memorial Day. 


Here, for the record, follow some brief histories. 


CENTENARY METHODIST CHURCH 


Pioneer John Ingle, who laid out Saundersville in 1819 and 
who later established Inglefield, was actually the founder of the 
Centenary Methodist Church. The Ingle family came to Ev- 
ansville in 1818 and a year later moved into Scott Township. It 
is said that the latch string was out at the Ingle’s log cabin and 
travelers were always welcome. It therefore became a stopover 
place for the itinerant preachers who traveled on foot or on 
horseback through the area. Perhaps the first of these was a Rev- 
erend John Schrader, a Methodist, who from as early as 1812 
had traveled the area then known as the Patoka Circuit. The 
territory was the Wabash valley south from Vincennes and east 
as far as New Albany. Whenever Rev. Schrader stopped at the 
Ingle house the settlers would come miles to hear him preach 
the gospel. It is said that once Mr. Ingle became rather ag- 
gravated because many of the tobacco-chewers would spit on 
the floor during the preaching. When he later discussed this 
with his wife, she is said to have replied, “Never mind, father. 
Don't say anything to the men, we want them to come. I can 
scrub the floor after the service”. 


Just when the group was formally organized into a church 
society or how long they continued to meet at the Ingle home is 
not known. However, after a time the worshippers moved to the 
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Ingle School, a log building which stood near the site of the 
old Ingle Cemetery, located in what is now the new sub-division 
called Ridge View Heights. This congregation was known as 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of Saundersville. 


In 1867 John Ingle and his wife deeded to the church trus- 
tees one acre of land on Old State Road. On this plot in that 
same year the present Centenary Church was built at a cost of 
about $1800. Those who took a prominent part in erecting the 
new building were Mr. Ingle, his brother William, Joseph Shaw, 
George Browning, and John G. Potts. 


The building underwent some remodeling in 1909, but the 
exterior is basically the same as the original. Recent redecora- 
tion and the addition of an organ and stained glass windows have 
made it a modern country church. Present membership is about 
150. 


An extensive building program has just been begun which 
will include the erection of a Sunday School annex. 


BLUE GRASS METHODIST CHURCH 


The people of the Blue Grass community, like those of Mc- 
Cutchanville and Centenary, held their very early religious serv- 
ices in the homes of the settlers. In 1824 eighteen persons at a 
meeting held in the home of Mark Wheeler formed the first 
church society of that community under the name of the Blue 
Grass Society of the Methodist Church. The society was joined 
to the Patoka Circuit, Wabash District, Illinois Conference. Since 
this circuit included thirty-two preaching places and was serv- 
iced by only two pastors, meetings were not held very often. For 
the next ten years, until the first church was erected in 1834, 
these services were held in the homes. 


The first church was a hewn log building measuring 20 by 
24 feet located on the hill near the present Blue Grass Cemetery. 
The first seats were round poles, but a few years later these were 
replaced by benches made of split logs with peg legs inserted 
in the round side. The building had five windows, two on each 
side and one high in the end behind the pulpit. In this log build- 
ing the first Sunday School was organized by Alexander Hillyard 
in 1838. The Hillyard family was one of the earliest to come to 
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that area and remained so prominent in its development that 
for many years the community was referred to as the Hillyard 
neighborhood. 


In 1851 the present frame church on Petersburg Road was 
erected on a tract of land donated for the purpose by James 
Hillyard. The interior has undergone extensive remodeling, but 
the exterior of the building remains much the same in appearance. 


Besides the Hillyards other prominent early families who 
were active in the development of the church were the Crisps, 
Elliotts, Grimwoods, McCutchans, Riggs, and the first arrivals 
to that part of the country, the Wheeler brothers. 


The Blue Grass Community House was built in 1920 and 
the new parsonage was completed and dedicated on February 
14, 1954. 


BETHLEHEM EVANGELICAL AND REFORMED 


The Bethlehem Evangelical and Reformed Church at Oak- 
hill and Whetstone Roads was preceded by the Hookerville 
German Methodist Church, a simple brick building that was 
erected in 1884. Because almost all the members of that group 
were from families that had immigrated from Germany and Aus- 
_ tria, services were conducted in the German language. The con- 
gregation held together until about the beginning of the cen- 
tury and then dwindled until the organization was finally dis- 
solved. 


About that time a group of Evangelical families began to 
intensify their efforts to form a church of their denomination. 
At first they held their meetings in the Hookerville School 
House with pastors coming to them from Eberfeld or Evansville 
to conduct worship services. Under the leadership of Fred Drem- 
stedt, Michael Schmitt and August Heilmann negotiations were 
started with the Methodist Conference to purchase their aban- 
donned church building. This transaction was completed on Au- 
gust 30, 1906 and the price paid for the property was $500. Sev- 
eral weeks later a group of eleven men met with the Rev. C. 
Christiansen and officially formed the new society under the 
name Bethlehem Evangelical and Reformed Church. 
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Two years later Rev. S$. Caldemeyer became the first resi- 
dent pastor, and it was under his leadership that eleven acres 
of adjoining land were purchased from the Baumann estate. An 
old log house in fair state of preservation stood on the property 
and served as a parsonage until 1917. Part of the land pur- 
chased was plotted for the cemetery. 


At the request of the older members German language serv- 
ices were held in this church until the era of World War I when 
the strong anti-German hysteria that swept the nation made even 
the speaking of the language very unpopular. The German lang- 
uage services were then discontinued and were never resumed. 


At a New Year meeting held to usher in 1924 it was decided 
that a new church should be built. During that year the old 
building was razed and the present building erected on the 
same site at a cost of $18,000. Through the efforts of Adam Bur- 
dorf the bell for the new church was obtained from the old 
Emanuel Church. Very recently the sanctuary has undergone ex- 
tensive remodeling and redecorating. 


The congregation has grown and prospered from the origi- 
nal group of 22 charter members in 1906 to a present member- 
ship of nearly 350. 


ST. PATRICKS CATHOLIC 


Among the early Irish and German settlers were some who 
were followers of the Roman Catholic faith. Under the leader- 
ship of a man named Richard Raleigh these people banned to- 
gether and about 1848 were able to construct a frame building 
for a house of worship. This became known as St. Patrick’s and 
was the first church in the vicinity to boast a steeple and a bell. 
It was sometimes referred to (especially by the protestants) as 
the red-headed church, because the round tin dome on the top 
of the steeple was painted red. 


So far as I have been able to determine from existing rec- 
ords there was never a resident priest in McCutchanville. Masses 
were held by traveling priests or by those who came occasionally 
from Evansville. The membership was never large. The church 
remained open, however, in spite of the small congregation until 
about 1890 when it was finally closed and the remaining mem- 
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bers transferred to St. John’s Church in Warrick County. Soon 
thereafter the building was razed and a frame house built on 
the site. 


When the church was abandoned the cemetery behind it 
fell into disuse. My great grandfather Horan was buried there 
in 1859, but his grave was never marked because his wife was 
a protestant. When she died many years later an inscription to 
his memory was placed on the side of her stone in McCutchan- 
ville Methodist Cemetery. 


Few people in the community today even remember the 
location of St. Patrick’s Church and Cemetery. It stood on the 
hill almost directly across the road from the McCutchanville 
Benefit Club Park at the site of the new Ross house. The cemetery 
is a few dozen yards behind this house. 


I remember visiting that cemetery when I was a small boy. 
It was then only a thicket of brier and locust sprouts. Many of 
the markers were ornamental wrought iron crosses of the type 
one finds today in old European cemeteries, but most of them 
were at that time nearly rusted away. A few of the stones bore 
inscriptions in German. I visited the cemetery again this year, 
but today nothing remains but a few blocks of stone that were 
perhaps monument bases and a large bed of twining myrtle that 
has gone wild from some long forgotten grave. 


CAMP REVEAL 


A great good work among the Evansville under-privileged 
is presently being carried on in our midst at Camp Reveal on 
Boonville-New Harmony Road. Through the untiring efforts of 
Rev. Emest Reveal of the Evansville Rescue Mission, this camp 
has grown from a small farmhouse and a couple of old barns 
into a modern $300,000 establishment where mothers and under- 
privileged children are brought from the city for the whole- 
some activities of summer camp in the country. 


The Bethel House of Prayer in the woods on the camp prop- 
erty is a gem of architecture in miniature. It is constructed of 
white limestone with a spire and is a perfect cathedral in detail, 
but in doll-house proportions. It is said to be one of the most 
beautiful miniature chapels in the nation. 
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No regular services are held there since it was designed only 
for prayer and meditation. It is open night and day and it is 
estimated that more than a quarter of a million persons have 
visited it during the past decade. It is also the scene of many 
small weddings. 
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9. 
EARLY DISEASES AND CURES 
LOCAL PHYSICIANS 


HE earliest settlers in the community were obliged to rely 

at first upon roots and herbs for the cure of most common 
diseases; but very soon after their arrival the McCutchanville 
folk had the good fortune to have settle near them the first medi- 
cal practitioner that came within the present limits of Vander- 
burgh County. He was Dr. William Hornby, Jr., an Englishman, 
who arrived about 1819 and entered a tract of wild land to the 
north in what is now Scott Township. 


Records are contradictory concerning the amount of medi- 
cal education possessed by Dr. Hornby. One account states that 
he had acquired his only medical knowledge while working in 
an apothecary’s shop. Another account gives him credit for hav- 
ing received a degree in medicine at St. George’s Hospital in 
London. The same record further states, however, that for nine- 
teen years prior to his immigration to the United States he had 
been a farmer at Dorsetshire in the south of England, so it is 
doubtful if he really had very much medical training. It is cer- 
tain that his knowledge of surgery was limited to a few minor 
operations such as blood-letting, extracting teeth and lancing 
superficial abcesses. 


However, he answered the calls of the afflicted and gave 
to them the benefit of such medical knowledge as he had and 
was most certainly of great service to the community. 


Dr. Hornby died in 1832, leaving three sons, William, 
Charles and Henry who were the forerunners of a large family, 
and he was buried in the family cemetery in Scott Township. 


The physician’s life was not an easy one in the early days. 
Roads, such as existed, were very poor and bridges were almost 
unknown in most localities. During highwater the creeks had to 
be crossed in dug-outs. Often the doctor even lost his way in the 
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forest and had to spend the night in the open. Once Dr. Hornby, 
while making a call, encountered a large brown bear standing up 
on its haunches in the middle of the trail which is now the Brown- 
ing Road. 


The nearest drug store until 1836 was in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, so the physician carried in his satchel his own remedies 
such as experience had taught him would work cures. Of course 
the doctor was called only in the most extreme cases. 


William Faux wrote in his diary on November 12, 1819, 
“Many are dying in Evansville of a bilious disorder”. 


The most common forms of disease were “remitting and in- 
termitting fevers” (perhaps malaria), erysipelas, pneumonia and 
bowel complaints. Cholera visited the area in the summer of 
1832 but left in the fall of the same year. It seemed to yield in its 
first stages to simple remedies such as calomel, opium, paregoric 
and red pepper, and it was not at this time as fatal as it was us- 
ually considered. It was believed that the disease was brought up 
from New Orleans by passengers on the river boats. 


According to old records, the year 1836 was “very sickly”. 
“Intermittent and remittent” fevers pervailed that year in epi- 
demic form. Pneumonia prevailed during the winter of 1837-38 
and many deaths resulted. That was a particularly hard winter 
with a great deal of cold rain and snow that lay on the ground 
more than a foot deep for nearly a month. 


The year 1842 brought erysipelas. This attacked suddenly 
and ran its course rapidly, often proving fatal. The people called 
the disease “black tongue”. 


There is no record of a physician in the community imme- 
diately after the death of Dr. Hornby. About 1840, and until 
about 1860, Dr. Thomas H. Rucker practiced medicine from his 
home located near what is now the junction of Highways U.S. 
4) and Indiana 57. He was active in the McCutchanville Metho- 
dist Church and was at one time the superintendent of the Sun- 
day School. The Rucker Road was named for him. 


During this same period Hugh Horan also practiced medi- 
cine to some extent. The Horans were Scottish and came to In- 
diana by boat from New York by way of New Orleans. They 
settled near the site of the present Elmendorf property on the 
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Boonville-New Harmony Road a short distance west of Gab 
Town. Mr. Horan probably had little or no formal medical edu- 
cation. It is believed that he was an homeopathist, but there is 
no evidence that he had ever practiced medicine prior to his ar- 
rival in the United States, for he was referred to formerly as a 
“merchant taylor”. 


In the post Civil War years Dr. Armistead was the most 
prominent physician in the community. He probably never 
owned property in the neighborhood, but rented quarters and 
office space in several locations—for a time in a house located on 
the site of the present Raley home, also on the site of the Clar- 
ence Coots home, and later in a house located near the site of the 
present Wesley Stellar home. Dr. Armistead became famous for 
his patent of a tonic remedy for ague which is still used today. 


Just before the turn of the century a young homeopathic 
physician from Warrick County, James L. Whittinghill, came to 
the community and resided in the house now owned by Miss 
Lida Henry. A Dr. Johnson was his associate for a short time. 
Besides practicing medicine, Dr. Whittinghill taught Latin in the 
McCutchanville High School. In 1898 he married Nellie Mc- 
Cutchan and nine years later moved his practice to Evansville. 


About 1900 Dr. Minton practiced in the community. He was 
married to Anna McJohnston and lived in a frame house which 
he built at the corner of the Browning and Petersburgh Roads. 
After a short time he retired because of ill health and a Dr. Wal- 
ters took over his practice as well as his house. 


However, the man who served the community longest and 
most faithfully was Dr. W. C. Clippinger. For nearly half a cen- 
tury he filled the role of the typical country doctor. At any hour 
of the day or night he would answer his calls, deliver the new 
babies, tend the sick, perform surgery when necessary, and offer 
consolation and advice. Before 1914, when he purchased his first 
automobile, he made his long trips in a buggy. In the winter 
when the weather was very bad, the storm curtain was hung up 
in front—an oil cloth curtain with an izing glass peep hole and a 
slit for the lines to pass through. The old black horse always 
- seemed to know the road. A lighted lantern tucked in among the 
lap-robes drove away some of the chill. These long trips would 
sometimes take him as far as the St. John’s neighborhood in War- 
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rick County, a journey of several hours by horse and buggy. 
There is no telling how many lives he brought into the world and 
how many lives he saved during the forty-five years of his prac- 
tice. One time he performed an emergency gall-bladder opera- 
tion on grandmother Letterman, using the kitchen of her farm 
home as an operating room. She recovered and lived to old age. 
Another time he amputated a man’s leg in similar surroundings. 


It is hard to believe that such methods could have been 
successful when we compare them with our modern sterile hos- 
pital surgeries, but they were. Hundreds of persons were saved 
because the village doctor had the knowledge and courage to 
carry on. This of course was true not only in McCutchanville, but 
in thousands of other more or less isolated rural communities a 
half century ago. 


Dr. Clippinger was one of several children of a poor Metho- 
dist preacher who lived on Oak Hill Road a short distance north 
of what is now the Neil Pierce home. He was born in 1863, at- 
tended the Hooker School and later received his medical educa- 
tion at the Cincinnati Medical School, where he graduated in 
1888. When he returned home his father had passed away, so 
he and his mother and sisters moved from the Oak Hill Road 
site and rented a small frame house that stood where the Clar- 
ence Coots home stands today. Here he began his medical prac- 
tice. His office was a small frame building that was erected be- 
side a huge elm tree in the yard. (This first office was many years 
later moved across the road, and is a part of what is now the little 
cottage in the north fork of the Kansas-Petersburgh road junc- 
tion.) In 1896 the Doctor married Mary Helen Erskine, a daugh- 
ter of James Erskine, who lived where the Albert Hahn place 
stands today. They had one son, Wilbur, who now lives in Ev- 
ansville, an attorney and partner in the Citizens National Bank 
Trust Department. 


In 1909 the Doctor purchased the property known today as 
the Clippinger Place from the widow of Squire Pearce, and 
erected the large two-story frame dwelling occupied today by 
the Jefferson Coe family. The old Pearce house became his office. 
In the late 1920’s he was appointed Vanderburgh County Physi- 
cian and cared for the 200 or more patients of the County Poor 
Farm in addition to his regular practice. He kept up with the late 
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medical journals, always searching for new methods and reme- 
dies, and was able to effect a number of remarkable cures. 


My personal memories of Dr. Clippinger are mainly three. 
He enjoyed his large lawn, and keeping it trimmed was a hobby 
and relaxation. I remember seeing him often as he pushed his 
lawnmower back and forth during our recess time at school. My 
second memory is that he frequently came to the school and 
talked to the pupils—sometimes on health and sanitation and 
sometimes on the history of the community. And my third mem- 
ory is that he seldom failed to be in his pew in church—a pew 
well near the front on the left side. Mrs. Clippinger was always 
with him—a tall, slender woman with a high lace collar held in 
place by bone stays. 


When Dr. Clippinger died on his way to church on the Sun- 
day morning of December 10, 1933, McCutchanville lost its last 
resident doctor. Although other physicians live in the community, 
none other has since maintained an office here. 
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10. 
CIVIL WAR 


M cCUTCHANVILLE was just about to outgrow the wilder- 
ness when rumors of war between the states began to be 
heard. For a long time the question of slavery had been a tedious 
subject in this area. Most of the people were opposed to it, and 
some so violently that they joined in the secret forces of the un- 
derground railroad movement to assist runaway slaves in escap- 
ing. Their actions, however, they kept clothed in the strictest 
secrecy to prevent trouble from unsympathetic spies, or the un- 
scrupulous person who would turn in a runaway slave in order to 
collect the reward. At the time, nobody knew who was involved 
in the underground railroad. There would come a knock at the 
door in the night, the man of the house would answer, there 
would be a few whispered words, and he would depart his fire- 
side and remain away sometimes for hours. When he returned 
there would be no word of explanation and no questions asked. 


Today we know that there were at least two lines of escape 
operating through McCutchanville. One station was on the farm 
of Levi Hooker, now owned by Neil Pierce. Mr. Hooker used his 
corn bins as a hiding place for his refugees until he could trans- 
port them to the next stop—the farm of Charles McJohnston, Jr. 
on the Browning Road. Similarly, Samuel McCutchan received 
slaves regularly after their river crossing and hid them beneath 
his haymow in a barn which stood, until just a few years ago, 
across the road from the McCutchanville church on property 
owned now by Clarence Coots. Under the cover of darkness he 
would feed them, and before dawn load them onto a wagon be- 
neath hay and drive to the next station which was located near 
Stacer. 


Miss Margaret Henry told me that there was a legend in her 
family that runaway slaves were sometimes hidden beneath the 
old Furlick Creek bridge on Kansas Road. I have not been able 
to unearth any further details on this possible third line, or to 
prove any connection with either of the two already mentioned. 
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Local vote in the presidential election of 1860 showed a large 
majority in favor of Abraham Lincoln, but even so, there were 
many people who were undecided as to the direction Indiana 
should take if war came. It was, indeed, a most difficult decision, 
living as they were adjacent to the Mason-Dixon line of demar- 
cation between the North and the South. Imagine finding our- 
selves today faced with the problem of “to go to war, or not to go 
to war’ with our neighbors just across the river in Kentucky. 


Many who had supported Lincoln felt that in a national 
crisis, because of its geographical position, a policy of neutrality 
would be best for Indiana. Some were in favor of all-out support 
of the North, while a few on the extreme opposite wing openly 
advocated secession. One can imagine how the hot Scotch-Irish 
tempers must have flared when the issue was argued. However, 
all doubt was erased in April of 1861 when news came that Fort 
Sumter had been shelled. It was the shock required to weld 
the people into unity. People of all parties rallied to the support 
of the union. From then on it was war to the death against the 
rebels who had fired upon the flag of the United States. 


On April 17, 1861 a great mass meeting was called at the 
court house in Evansville. We can be certain that a number of 
McCutchanville residents attended. The following is an eye-wit- 
ness account of what happened. 


“At nightfall the Jackson artillery, of fine appearance, under 
Capt. Ellis, turned out in uniform and fired a national salute. 
Warren's Crescent City Band paraded the streets, playing in- 
spiring national airs. The court house was quickly filled by all 
classes of citizens, and Mayor Baker was called to preside over 
the meeting. It being ascertained that hundreds desirous of par- 
ticipating were in the streets unable to get in the house, an ad- 
journment was had to the street about the Washington House, 
from the balcony of which the band discoursed enlivening music. 
From here the crowd moved on to Crescent City Hall, 
there hoping to find room for its members, but it grew as it 
moved, and at length the upper market house was chosen as a 
place of meeting. The market house was speedily filled in all its 
parts; a stand was hastily erected; the vast crowd became silent 
and listened to a stirring address from James E. Blythe, a well- 
known orator. 
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“Conrad Baker, then a prominent lawyer and afterward gov- 
ernor of the State, made a forcible speech and proposed resolu- 
tions declaring ‘our time, talents, fortunes and lives are at the 
service of the government in this, the day of its trial; the preser- 
vation of the government is above all personal and party consid- 
erations, and we pledge to its support, now and hereafter, our all, 
without reference to the men or party by which it may be ad- 
ministered’. The reading of those loyal sentiments moved the as- 
sembled throng to the wildest demonstrations of approval, and 
in the midst of the enthusiastic outburst Judge Baker adminis- 
tered to most of those present an extemporized oath to support 
the constitution and the Union .. . Captain August Ellis pledged 
his company to the support of the constitution and the protection 
of the people’s homes... . . the meeting adjourned with three 
cheers for ‘the Union, the constitution, the enforcement of the 
laws, and the stars and stripes’.” 


Soon thereafter the young men began to go away to war. 
McCutchanville men answered the call and volunteered. Their 
names appear on the company rosters of many organizations in 
almost all branches of service. 


At home, the long months of waiting set in..... waiting for 
letters and waiting for boys to come home. There were no de- 
fense plants in those days, so the folks on the home front here set 
out to till the soil to raise more food for the army, and the women 
sat into the long, lamp-lit evenings knitting warm garments for 
the men at the front. At least one woman of the community did 
even more. The following is quoted from a long article that ap- 
peared in the Evansville Morning Journal following the death of 
Anna Headen (Mrs. Levi Erskine). 


“One of the lessons of patriotism still repeated among those 
who can never forget it was the heroic way she gave two brothers 
to her country, and the bravery with which she forced her pas- 
sage through the lines alone to nurse one of her soldier boys on a 
southern battlefield.” 


Situated so very close to the dividing line, the folks here 
were in constant danger of invasion by the rebel troops. There are 
records to indicate that several times small rebel scouting par- 
ties crossed the river and worked their way as far north as the 
McCutchanville area. 
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The men who had dependent families, or who were past the 
age for active military service, joined the Home Guards, or Indi- 
ana Militia, as it was more properly called. The organization in 
Vanderburgh County numbered more than one thousand men. 
They drilled regularly, and on numerous occasions were called 
into active duty briefly to stand-by for expected attacks. 


During the occupation of Bowling Green some of these 
guard troops were dispatched across the river when news that 
the locks in Green River were about to be destroyed and the cap- 
ture of Henderson feared. Even at one time the security of Ev- 
ansville was threatened and guards were posted at the various ap- 
proaches to the city in readiness to repel an attack at any moment. 


On July 18, 1862, General Johnson’s raid on Newburgh was 
occasion for great alarm. A courier from the scene reported that 
a large band of guerillas was sacking the Newburgh Hospital. 
The alarm was given and before the day was over, one thou- 
sand men were on their way to Newburgh, some on the steam- 
boats “Eugene” and “Courier”, and others on horseback. 


In July, the following year, 1863, the Morgan raid created 
intense excitement throughout the area. Every Militia man in the 
county was called to the campground to await orders. Miss Lida 
Henry passed along this story which was told to her by her mo- 
ther. Mrs. Sarah Henry was a little girl when the Morgan raid 
warning was sounded; but she remembered that her father, Peter 
Heubner, was called to camp, leaving her terrified mother and a 
brood of small children alone. They lived then at the site of the 
present Harry Heubner home. Mrs. Henry remembered that her 
frightened mother charged her to keep the smaller children in- 
doors, also to bring in the ax as an added weapon for their pro- 
tection if the Morgan Raiders appeared. Most of the McCutchan- 
ville residents were probably equally terrified and watchful. 


It would be interesting if letters from boys at the front had 
been preserved, so that we might today have a first hand account 
of what actually transpired during those bitter days. Unfor- 
tunately I have found none. I remember my grandfather and his 
comrades, as elderly men, had many tales to tell, but nobody then 
took the trouble to write them down; so today most of those 
stories have passed away with the old soldiers. 
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There is however in my family a small pocket diary kept by 
my maternal grandfather, George Peva, during the year 1863. The 
entries are short, since the book was small, but they are interest- 
ing to read. The following have been selected at random: 

Jan. 1, 1863— 
Was on picket in front of the works at Vicksburg. 
Skirmishing all day. 

Jan. 2 a 
Covered the retreat to the boat. Embarked and 
ran up to Miliken’s bend. Lawrence killed. Jew- 
ett mortally wounded. Molden dangerously 
wounded. (Etc. ) 

May 31 o 


Fought at Fort Perkins and had to evacuate. 
July 7 aa 
Arrived at St. Louis. Admitted to Benton Bar- 
racks Hospital. 
Sept. 21 — 


Was transferred to Schofield Barracks. The team- 
ster broke his leg. Arrived at the barracks too 
late for dinner but got a piece of bread. Grand 
charge on the supper table. ayraee 

ct. -_ 


Weather Clear and fine. Took a short stroll over 
Vicksburg before breakfast to view the effects of 
our shells at the time of the bombardment. There 
is scarcely a house but has received one or more 
visitations from our shells. Saw many caves dug 
in the banks to hide in to escape the shells. 

Nov. 5 _ 
Cloudy with rain. The Brigade came in at 2 
P.M. badly cut up. 7 men of Co. F left. Rained 
hard all night and the boys were badly exposed 
not having any blankets. een Grams 


Clear and fine. I feel quite unwell this morning. 
Rebels captured 2 wagons within two miles of 
camp. 1 gun of the 17th Battery supported us. 
Went and shelled them off. Drew clothing. 

Dec. 30 _ 
12 P.M. started on a scout up the peninsula in 
the face of a severe norther. Marched 12 miles 
without seeing any enemy. 
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Through the long months that turned into years the folks at 
home worked and waited. Finally in April 1865 the great news 
came that General Lee had surrendered on the 9th at Appomat- 
tox Court House. Other surrenders followed swiftly and the war 
came to a close. 


Mustering out started immediately and the men began to 
come home. Of course some never came back. Thomas and Robert 
Headen had died of wounds. Thomas Horan, who had been a 
prisoner of war for many months, was released upon cessation of 
hostilities and put aboard the Steamboat Sultana for return home. 
He lost his life along with 1450 others when the ship’s boilers 
exploded as it neared Memphis on April 27, 1865. Also there 
were those who were listed as “Missing in action”... . Arthur 
Inwood, William Skeels, John J. Moffett, Charley Lawrence, John 
Widenbaugh, and Arthur McJohnston. There were others, killed 
and wounded, whose records we do not have today. 


There must have been a great community celebration for the 
returning heroes. Maybe the folks gathered at the schoolhouse for 
a basket dinner. We don’t know what form the celebration took, 
but most certainly there was some community expression of grati- 
tude and welcome. Among a number of popular poems written 
by Anna Headen was one entitled “A Welcome Home To The 
Indiana Volunteers’. 


I remember hearing my grandfather McCutchan tell of his 
reactions on his first night home. The feather bed that his mother 
put him in was so soft and so hot that he couldn't sleep. After 
tossing and tumbling for an hour or so, he got up and went out- 
side and sat on the rail fence. Everything was so quiet. He sat 
there for a long time and listened to an owl hoot a way off 
somewhere in the woods, and he felt very lonely. He said he even 
considered reenlisting if daylight ever came, but of course he 


didn't. 


As the years rolled by the comradeship that had been built up 
between these men who had fought side by side remained as 
strong as ever. They enjoyed getting together to talk about their 
army experiences. Later, when several former southern soldiers 
took up residence in the community there was constantly the 
verbal re-fighting of the various campaigns. An amusing story has 
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been told about Mr. William Rough, who had served in the south- 
ern gray. At the time of this incident he was living in the house 
now owned by August Hartig on Browning Road. My Grand- 
father Peva, “a damned yankee”, was his next neighbor to the 
north in the house occupied now by Bub Swope. One day a 
traveller stopped at Mr. Rough’s and asked if he could direct 
him to the home of Captain Peva. “Don’t know no Captain Peva,” 
growled Mr. Rough, “but if you mean old man Peevy, he lives 
in the next house up the road.” 


Most of the Union veterans joined the G.A.R. (Grand Army 
of the Republic) and were active in civic affairs, in the observ- 
ance of Memorial Day and in preserving traditions of their re- 
spective units by holding regular reunions. 


The following appeared in the Evansville News on Septem- 
ber 26, 1895, concerning a reunion held at the home where I 
now live on New Green River Road, then my grandfather’s. 


“The fourth annual reunion of Company F, Fourth Indiana 
Cavalry, has just been celebrated with great pomp and military 
display at the residence of Comrade C. R. McCutchan, near Mc- 
Cutchanville. The host and hostess lost no opportunity of mak- 
ing it a most picturesque and striking commemoration of that 
marvelous triumph of Company F in out-doing all other regi- 
ments and companies in getting up the quintessence of social 
reunions of the brave boys in blue. 


“Since the company’s first reunion four years ago, which was 
held at the residence of J. T. Harris, and then fell the lot of Wil- 
liam Hillyard, John McCutchan and Charles McCutchan, the 
pleasant gatherings have become noted as making stronger the 
union between the old soldier and the good civilians. 


“Tuesday morning, September 24th, the veterans came to- 
gether. The time before noon was spent in a recount of the ‘old 
time’ and cheering at intervals of the stars and stripes. The house 
of Mr. McCutchan was ablaze with military decorations. 


“When the noon hour arrived, the company was invited to 
dinner, marching in, single file, to the tap of Comrade Harris’ 
drum corps. The guests took their places around a table well- 
laden with all the delicacies of the season, and not the sow-belly, 
beans and hard-tack of ’61-65. 
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“After dinner the regular business was transacted, the elec- 
tion of officers and the reading of the letters of absent members. 
At roll call the following responded: Charles R. McCutchan, 
John T. McCutchan, J. T. Barton, Charles Parks, J. T. Morris, 
William Hillyard, John Clark, R. B. Reed, Jacob Euler, Chris 
Miller, W. L. Jaus, J. E. Spencer, Thomas Peck, Green Fields, 
J. W. Peck, H. S. Evans, and R. Capehart. 


“The election of officers resulted in placing John T. Morris as 
president and Rev. R. Capehart as secretary-treasurer. Letters of 
regret from Louis Pfole, Robert Wheeler and John Eurie, giving 
their reasons for non-attendance, were read. 


“Company F has been holding her own until the last year or 
so when Grim Death stalked into her camp and spirited away to 
the world beyond W. H. Simpson, Hiram Williams, and John 
Wheeler. Suitable resolutions were passed in memory of the de- 
parted heroes and placed on the minutes. A copy was also sent to 
each of the bereaved families. 


“After supper was eaten, the camp fires were touched off and 
the cannon boomed. The program began with Capt. McCutchan’s 
singing of several army songs, he being joined in the chorus by 
the entire camp. Addresses were made by Rev. Capehart, Henry 
Evans and Capt. McCutchan, and were listened to with marked 
attention. 


“A glee club also came upon the scene and displayed their 
skill in rendering some very sweet music to the delight of the 
large number of people who had the pleasure of listening to 
them. At a late hour the bugle was sounded for ‘lights out’ and 
everybody turned in for a good night’s rest. 


“Wednesday morning at the peep of day the little cannon 
sounded the alarm and all the old veterans along with their 
wives and children were up in arms ready for breakfast. After 
breakfast the company was entertained at a neighborhood picnic. 
The grove is a hundred yards from their camp and citizens and 
soldiers repaired to the woods and listened to remarks from dif- 
ferent comrades. Another dinner was arranged for the entire 
neighborhood, numbering about 300 persons. 


“The visiting soldiers were Capt. A. J. McCutchan, Daniel 
Skeels, Edward Elliott, Mr. Mansell and a number of others 
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whose names were not learned. The genial ticket agent of the 
E. & T. H., James Walz, and the government whiskey gauger, 
Matt Fitzwilliams, were also present and enjoyed the proceedings 
as though they were ‘one of the boys’. 


“About five o’clock in the afternoon a general handshaking 
took place, and the ‘good-bye” could be heard on every hand, 
wishing that the Almighty would spare them for one more year to 
enjoy another feast so much as the one they had just had.” 
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COR ENE those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade, 
where heaves the turf in many a moldering heap 


Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” 


Anyone who has read Thomas Gray's “Elegy Written In A 
Country Churchyard” and who has visited the cemetery in Mc- 
Cutchanville cannot fail to see the remarkable resemblance. It is 
almost of if Gray were describing this very place. Except for the 
“ivy mantled tower” there is no difference. The smooth green 
hills roll serenely away toward the east. The dark cedars stand 
solemn sentinel, while only the bleating of the flocks and bird 
song break the country silence. 


Unfortunately the cemetery was not established early, and 
many of the pioneer founders of the community lie in unknown, 
unmarked graves. Each pioneer family apparently marked off a 
small private plot on its own land. For example, no one knows 
today where Charles McJohnston, Sr., the first white settler, was 
buried in 1828. Likewise, the grave of William McCutchan, Sr. is 
unknown. William McCutchan, Jr., who died at the home of his 
brother, Samuel, in December 1848, is said to have been buried 
in a fence corner on the family property. The exact location has 
long been forgotten, but it is believed to be along the Petersburgh 
Road near Don Dailey’s gateway. (Memorial stones to both Wil- 
liam McCutchan, Jr. and Sr., were later erected by George Bond 
McCutchan on his family plot in the Blue Grass Cemetery. ) 


Little is known today of the early burial customs. There 
were no undertakers available in those days, so it was the task of 
the family or friends to prepare a body for burial. Immediately 
following death the body was “laid out” upon a “cooling board”. 
This particular board was considered community property and 
loaned from house to house as the need required. Silver half- 
dollars were generally used as weights on the eyelids. 
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Samuel McCutchan, who counted wood-working among his 
numerous occupations and accomplishments, made coffins for his 
neighbors when necessary. These were most certainly nothing 
more than crude boxes of native wood. 


The custom of observing an all-night wake for the dead was 
very much in vogue. The presence of wild animals in the forest 
made this early observance a necessity rather than a custom; but 
in more recent years the custom persisted long after the necessity 
was removed. 


I cannot resist including this rather humorous story about an 
Irish wake held many years ago in the Kansas Flats section. All 
the friends and neighbors of the deceased gathered to spend the 
night beside the coffin. The Irish mostly were heavy drinkers, so 
in the true “old country” tradition a jug was set on the top of the 
casket. As the evening wore on many toasts were drunk to the 
“dear departed” to wish him well on his way to the next world 
... more toasts than were best for those who were not yet mak- 
ing the journey. The night was hot. There was no embalming in 
those days, and the “dear departed” became somewhat effected 
by the weather. Suddenly in the midst of the well-wishing, 
there was a snap of the latch and the coffin lid rose up. Ai- 
most as suddenly the “departed” became the guests who had as 
expeditiously as possible found the nearest exit. 


When the first church was under consideration the leaders 
in the neighborhood felt that most certainly a community burying 
ground should be established. Consequently, Samuel and Mar- 
garet Moffett deeded to Charles McJohnston, Jr. on August 12, 
1845, one-half acre of land to be used as public burying ground. 
This was the start of the east cemetery. Samuel and Nancy Mc- 
Cutchan also deeded to him one-half acre for the church build- 
ing site, and at the same time marked off one-half acre adjoining 
it on the west for their own family graveyard. This has since be- 
come a community plot also. A half century later the Coots family 
donated additional ground to enlarge the Moffett tract. 


There is no record of who was the first to be buried in the 
newly established cemetery. The Erskine family, sometime soon 
thereafter, moved their graves from a small family plot on their 
farm to the new community ground. It is because of this action on 
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their part that the grave of pioneer William Erskine who died on 
June 25, 1825, is still marked today. It may be seen with its 
broad, thin marble slab a short distance east of the church. Be- 
sides the Erskine family and one or two other individuals, all 
stones are dated since 1845. 


There is evidence however that this spot may have been 
used as a burial ground even before the cemetery was formally 
established. Grave diggers today do not infrequently unearth 
vestiges of ancient graves that have been long forgotten. 
However, our soil is not petrifactive so little remains of even the 
bone from these early burials. The first settlers, if they identified 
their graves at all, probably did so with wooden markers which of 
course have, years ago, disappeared. No one today can guess how 
many of these unknown graves there are, or where they are. One 
of the most baffling finds occurred several years ago on one of 
the Moffett lots. In preparing a new grave the diggers discovered 
parts of a skeleton lying north and south face down. All known 
burials here have been east and west. There was some evidence 
of petrification in this case which might indicate that the bones 
were of quite ancient origin. That, plus the fact that the position 
in which they were found was unusual, suggests that these re- 
mains might even pre-date the arrival of the white man. 


Annie Fellows Johnson, reminiscing on her childhood in 
McCutchanville, devotes several paragraphs in her book “The 
Land Of The Little Colonel” to her early impressions of the 
cemetery and to her first awareness of Memorial Day and what 
it stands for. 


It is not known exactly when Memorial Day was first ob- 
served here. May 30th was first set aside in the nation by General 
John A. Logan’s General Order No. 11 issued in 1868. It is safe 
to assume, I think, that if the local observance did not begin that 
year it followed very soon thereafter. I shall never forget the 
interest my grandfather, Charles McCutchan, held in May 30th. 
Next to Christmas, I think it was about the most important day in 
the year for him. He not only helped to make plans for the local 
observance, but he also attended the services held at Camp 
Ground, Centenary and Blue Grass Cemeteries as well. Each of 
these plots held graves of former war buddies. Grand-dad would 
go from grave to grave and drop a flower on each one—a sort of 
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yearly pilgrimage. Often I would go with him, and sometimes I 
would hold his hand and march in the parade of the blue uni- 
formed GAR. 


Because of grandfather’s never failing interest in the under- 
lying purpose of the observance, and his great devotion to anyone 
who had served his country in uniform, Memorial Day in our 
family was always a very serious occasion—a day solely for seri- 
ously pausing to pay respect to the dead veterans. General Lo- 
gan’s order includes this sentence: “Let no vandalism of avarice 
or neglect, no ravages of time, testify to the present or coming 
generations that we have forgotten as a people the cost of a free 
and undivided republic”. It was for this reason that my father, so 
long as he lived, bitterly opposed the holding of races at the 
Indianapolis speedway on Memorial Day. For the Fourth of July 
such an event would have been to his liking, but to him it was 
almost a sacrilege on Memorial Day. | 


During the last two decades Memorial Day has been ob- 
served at the McCutchanville Cemetery on the morning of the 
last Sunday in May, rather than on May 30th. 


The following is a list of veterans buried in the cemetery 
here: 


WAR OF 1812 
Samuel B. McCutchan 
CIVIL WAR 
William Atcheson Thomas W. Horan 
James Brodie John Horner 
D. W. Burns Anthony Korb 
James Caldwell Nicholas Korb 
John Clark Jacob Kreger 
William Connor John Lawrence 
Lee Douglas Robert Lawrence 


George D. Fisher 
John B. Fisher 


Charles R. McCutchan 
James McCutchan 


William Hargrave Marcus McCutchan 
William Hayhurst William McCutchan 
Robert Headen Charles Moffett 
Thomas Headen John F. Moffett 
Robert Henry Andrew Perry 
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George Peva James Wheeler 
John Reader John Young 
Henry Tyzer William Young 
Edward Valandingham 

CIVIL WAR MISSING DEAD 
Arthur Inwood John J. Moffett 
Charlie Lawrence William Skeels 
Arthur McJohnston John Windebaugh 


WORLD WAR I 


Minnie Mae Hitch Patterson, R.N. 
Ivan France 

Perry Erskine 

William Voight 


No veterans of World War II are buried at McCutchanville 
at this writing. 


Twenty years ago the cemetery was filled with giant, dark 
cedars that caught up the sighs of the hill winds. I learned to as- 
sociate cedars with cemeteries, for I remember exactly how they 
looked and the sounds they made when the wind passed through. 
Unfortunately these beautiful trees were stricken by a disease so 
that most of them had to be removed, leaving the cemetery much 
more sunny than I remember it as a child. 


Today one of the most attractive shrubs in the plot is the 
giant boxwood in the east side that covers the grave of John R. 
Horner, buried since September 1880. It would be interesting to 
know whether the bush was planted there for beauty or for a 
purpose. There is an old superstition throughout Europe that the 
boxwood is a bane to unquiet ghosts. It was generally believed 
that no spirit would arise for nightly meanderings from a grave 
on which there was a sprig of the plant. 


Not far from the boxwood shrub, in an unmarked grave, is 
buried Aunt Mandy, a negro slave. When the Thomas Headens 
moved to McCutchanville about 1846 Mrs. Headen’s parents, the 
Nugents of New Orleans, were extremely distressed by the fact 
that their daughter was moving to the north where she would not 
be able to keep slaves to do her household work. It was not long 
until they sent Mrs. Headen her old mammy. Legally, of course, 
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the slave woman became free upon her arrival in Indiana; but she 
nevertheless remained here with the Headens for the rest of her 


life. 


The epitaphs on some of the older stones are interesting. 
Some are quotations from favorite writings, while others have 
very obviously been made up to suit the particular person in 
whose memory the lines have been inscribed. One stone presents 
the stern warning, “Be Ye Also Ready.” 


As a child I was fascinated by the monuments that marked 
the babies’ graves—one with a reclining child carved in stone and 
another with a tiny lamb. On the west side there is one that looks 
liked a petrified tree trunk, and also the row of graves of the 
Deisinger family with all the inscriptions written in German. 


The grave of my granduncle, Thomas Horan, was another 
that was awe-inspiring to me as a child, for although there is the 
green mound and a sizeable marble monument with a complete 
inscription, the grave is empty. He lost his life in 1865 in the ex- 
plosion of the steamship Sultana and his body was never re- 
covered. The false grave and the stone was a gesture for the 
comfort of my great-grandmother’s sorrow. 


Anyone who is truly interested in the history of any commu- 
nity will find it well worth his while to wander through its 
burying ground, for there actually lies the whole of the past. 


Until recently all available space was sold in McCutchanville 
Cemetery, so many of the newer families have been forced 
to seek burial space elsewhere. The will of the late James B. Mof- 
fett has left to the Cemetery Association the ground directly 
across the road from the church. At the time of this writing that 
land is being prepared for a cemetery annex and is soon to be 
plotted and offered for sale, unless other suitable adjacent 
ground can be acquired to enlarge the present cemeteries. 


The cemetery here has always been well cared for. For many 
years the late Ed Moll was custodian. Before the lawnmower was 
put into general use, he kept the grass and weeds trimmed with 
a hand scythe—a living picture of “The Grim Reaper” as he went 
about his work among the gravestones. 


Following Mr. Moll’s death Bailey France carried on for a 
number of years. Several others have held the job for short in- 
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tervals. At present, and for the past several years, Clarence Coots 
has been grounds-keeper. The Association is now sufficiently en- 
dowed to make it almost certain that the ground will have per- 
petual care. 
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12. 
LAW AND ORDER 


| the early days when the redress of wrongs in the courts was 
difficult and slow, a band of “regulators” often assumed the 
duty of taking some persistent violator of the law in hand and ad- 
ministering such punishment as they deemed best for the public 
good. The man who abused his wife or child, or the one who 
changed the earmarks on his neighbor’s hogs so as to destroy evi- 
dence of “vested rights” was a good subject for “regulation”. 


The folks in McCutchanville have always been a quiet, law- 
abiding group, and there are no indications that much “regulat- 
ing” was necessary. 


Samuel McCutchan, usually called “Old Squire Mac’, was 
chief regulator and ruled the community as his wisdom dictated. 
It is told that he once stopped a lynching by persuading the vic- 
tim to admit his crime and submit himself to the law. Another 
time he fined two men who had been involved in a fight when 
only one had been indicted. In 1846 he became the Justice of The 
Peace and served in that office for ten years. An amusing story 
has been told of a wedding he performed. The young woman was 
either taking her marriage vows lightly or else changed her mind 
at the last minute, for she fled from the room before the ceremony 
was finished. Thereupon the Old Squire closed his book, then and 
there dispensed with the rest of the ceremony, pronounced the 
couple man and wife, and sent the young groom chasing after his 


bride. 


The villain who left the neighborhood on somebody else’s 
horse succeeded more than any other culprit to awaken thorough 
and widespread indignation. Horse-thieving was considered a 
most serious crime and was perhaps considerably magnified in 
relation to other offenses against the law. 


The framers of the first code of laws for the Territory of 
Indiana had specified that for the first conviction of horse-steal- 
ing the guilty one was to pay the value of the horse and the costs 
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occasioned by the theft, and to receive at the whipping post not 
less than fifty and not more than two hundred lashes. For the sec- 
ond conviction, the penalty could be death. 


In 1852 the state legislature passed a law authorizing the 
formation of associations for the purpose of catching horse- 
thieves and bringing them to punishment. 


Seven years later in 1859 the citizens of this area, along with 
some of their neighbors in Scott Township, held a public meeting 
and organized the “Vanderburgh County Vigilance Committee 
For The Detection And Apprehension Of Horse-Thieves And 
Other Felons”. The leaders of the movement were Dr. Thomas H. 
Rucker and Samuel McCutchan. There is no record if any such 
thieves were caught or punished by the committee. 


Politically McCutchanville has always been predominately 
Republican. There are of course no records for the community 
alone, but figures for the whole of Center Township are interest- 
ing and show how the voting ran in the various elections through 
the years. In the election of 1848 the Whig presidential candidate, 
Taylor, received 82 votes, while the Democrat, Cass, polled a 
mere 39. 


When Abraham Lincoln ran against Douglas in 1860 the 
votes registered were 131 for Lincoln, 82 for Douglas. In 1864, 
Lincoln received 178 against 84 for McClellan. General Grant 
won by a large majority in both 1868 and 1872. When Democratic 
Cleveland was elected in 1884 Center Township still polled a ma- 
jority for the losing Republican candidate, Blaine—293 to 208. 


At least five residents of the community have been elected to 
law making bodies. Charles McJohnston, Sr. was elected in Au- 
gust 1827 to represent Warrick and Vanderburgh Counties in the 
Indiana House of Representatives. He attended one session in the 
spring of 1828, but died of a lung hemorrhage in May before his 
term was completed. Robert P. Hooker was elected in 1871, and 
John Whitehead in 1877, to the State Legislature. My father, 
Thomas W. McCutchan, held the same office for two terms and 
sat in the legislature sessions of 1923 and 1925. It was during his 
term of office that the bill was introduced and passed that 
adopted the tulip poplar as the official tree of the State of In- 
diana. Following the passage of the bill the State presented each 
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member of the assembly with two specimens of the newly 
adopted tree. One of those trees grows in my yard today. Most 
recently elected (1952) was A. W. Wesselman who is currently 
serving in the Indiana State Senate. 


Several other native McCutchanvillians have served in law- 
making bodies but were living in other places at the time of their 
election. Also a number of local persons have served, or are at the 
present serving, as judges in the courts, sheriff's deputies, State 
Police and other law enforcing agencies. 
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13. 
HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 


| Ebees the roads in this area have interesting stories. Some 
have taken their names from the settlements to which they led, 
some from the families that settled along them and others from 
more curious circumstances. 


The Petersburgh Road is perhaps one of the oldest in the 
county. We know that it follows an Indian trail that was estab- 
lished long before the arrival of white men, and I am certain that 
it was by this route the McJohnstons and the Erskines and 
others of the first arrivals came. For years it was little more than 
a path through the forest, very muddy in the winter and spring. 
Finally a covering of gravel and rock made a definite improve- 
ment. This material, it is said, was dug out of the hillside just 
behind the present Bruner home. 


When the concrete pavement was laid a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago many of the curves were cut from the original road, but 
even so it still follows much of the same old winding path, stay- 
ing always on the ridge of the hills. Several years after the con- 
crete paving was completed the road became Indiana State High- 
way 57. Then in 1941, when Highway 57 was re-routed and the 
new road cut through the flat land toward the east, the hilltop 
road reverted to county maintenance and has since been known 
as “Old 57” or by its original name, the Petersburgh Road. 


The Browning Road was probably an Indian trail also. Its 
name comes from the Richard Browning family which built and 
operated the first grist mill in the vicinity. Prior to the opening 
of the Browning Mill meal was ground at home with a pestle and 
mortar, or taken for a long journey to the Negley water mill 
on the banks of Pigeon Creek near Evansville. Old account books 
of the Negley Mill dated prior to 1832 list such familiar names as 
Atchison, Erskine, Hooker, Hornby, McJohnston and Moffett. 
The new, nearer Browning Mill was therefore warmly welcomed 
by McCutchanville settlers. Its location was on the east side of 
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the road about one-half mile south of the junction with Old State 
Road on property owned now by one of the descendants, Clar- 
ence Browning. 


Mr. John Sansom has left us this amusing tale of the first 
day's operation of the Browning Mill in 1832. 


“I assisted in getting out the timbers for Browning Mill—a 
tread mill at first. I remember very well the day we first at- 
tempted to run that mill. All things being ready we thought we 
would grind our grist. The grain was put in the hopper, the team 
started, the mill went round, but not the smallest particle of 
meal made its appearance. We were puzzled. After trying in 
vain to discover the reason why, we acknowledged ourselves 
beat, and Mr. Browning concluded to send for George Linxweiler, 
who was then, or had been, in charge of Negley’s water mill, and 
let him, if possible, unravel the mystery. In a few hours Linx- 
weiler put in an appearance. Imagine our amazement when he 
looked at the arrangement and quietly informed us in his German 
idiom that we had been trying to grind flour by running the mill 
backward.” 


Because of the popularity of the mill the Browning Road 
became a much traveled thoroughfare, but it was not until dur- 
ing the first decade of this century that it was surfaced with rock 
and gravel. Before then, in rainy seasons, certain spots were prac- 
tically impassable. Buggies and wagons would sometimes sink 
hub-deep in the quag-mire. 


Today Browning Road is a quiet, picturesque drive through 
one of the loveliest residential areas. In the spring the profusion 
of dogwood and redbud in bloom attracts many Sunday after- 
noon motorists. In autumn it is equally beautiful with the brilliant 
colorings of the sassafras and the sumac. 


When I was a child I heard some of the old folks, now long 
since passed on, refer to the Boonville-New Harmony Road as 
the “old buffalo trail”. I have searched many records and history 
books, but I have found nothing that either establishes or dis- 
credits this theory. It is definite that such a buffalo trail, or “trace” 
as it was sometimes called, did cross Vanderburgh County. 1808 
was the last year the herds were reported to have passed 
this way in great numbers. 
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The buffalo was instinctively an inhabitant of the open 
plains, but in certain seasons of the year it migrated—presumably 
in the hottest months, to seek the shade of the forests. They came 
in great numbers across Indiana as far as the falls in the Ohio 
(near Louisville) and returned west in season by the same route. 
A buffalo trail was not a wide, beaten path as some might think. 
Rather, it was made up of many tiny diverging and converging 
paths such as ordinary cattle will make across a pasture. Along 
the length of the trail were mud holes, or wallows, where the big 
shaggy animals would loll to cool themselves and fight off the 
flies. | 


I have asked Miss Sallie Whitehead, who has a vast collec- 
tion of historical information, if she knows about the origin of 
the road. Her ancestral home is located near it. She is not able to 
confirm the trail theory, but she says she does remember hear- 
ing her grandfather speak of the buffalo wallows on their farm. If 
there were wallows I think we may then rightly assume that 
there was a trail. 


It was only natural that the early settlers would follow this 
already established path through the forest as they traveled on 
trading journeys between Boonville and New Harmony. The 
route of the Boonville-New Harmony road, however, has been 
somewhat altered in more recent years, especially east of Gab- 
town and in the vicinity of Daylight. 


The winding nature of the Whetstone Road indicates that it, 
too, follows an early trail. The name is in honor of a man named 
Robert Whetstone, although little is known about him today. 


There were among the very early settlers in Vanderburgh 
County three Whetstone brothers who came from Kentucky soon 
after 1800. According to legend these men were friends of Daniel 
Boone and had figured prominently in the establishment of the 
fort at Boonesboro. 


When Kentucky became a state Boone and many of his fol- 
lowers lost the lands they had opened because they had never 
registered any formal claims with the government. Boone him- 
self moved to Missouri where land was still free, and it is said 
the Whetstones came to Indiana upon Boone's suggestion be- 
cause they sought good land to farm. 
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The original three brothers did not, however, come to the 
McCutchanville area, but settled along the old Vincennes Trail 
just north of what is now Stringtown. The Matthias Whetstone 
residence was for many years renown as a “public house” or 
tavern, and it gave shelter and refreshment to many weary trav- 
elers. Peter, the son of David Whetstone, fell into disgrace when 
he stole a horse. He was apprehended, examined and released 
on bail supplied by his father. When court met, Peter did not 
appear. It is said the forfeiture of the bond completely ruined 
David Whetstone. Another of his sons, Robert (for whom the 
road was named) came into the McCutchanville area in the 
1830s and purchased large tracts of land from the government, 
much of it lying along the south end of the road. 


Nobody today knows where he lived, or if he actually had 
a permanent residence in the neighborhood. Because he contin- 
ually sold pieces of his land it seems that he may have been 
one of the land speculators that moved into the back-woods 
after the land improvement act of 1885 and bought huge tracts 
of land for re-sale at a substantial profit when the settlers moved 
in. 


The last story we have of Robert Whetstone concerns the 
sale of one of his last pieces of property to the Deisinger family 
about 1850. He was then living alone in a log cabin at the site 
of the present Gilbert Schuessler home on Millersburgh Road. 
When the Deisingers arrived to take possession, Mr. Whetstone 
set out a large bag of hickory nuts for the Deisinger children, 
exchanged a few words with the new owners, took down his 
gun from over the fire place, called his dog and departed. Mov- 
ing for him was as easy as that. We have no further record of 
Robert Whetstone or his activities. 


One that has been named after a town is the Millersburgh 
Road. Why this road should bear that name is not known today, 
because it does not go anywhere near Millersburgh. It is possible, 
however, that at a very early time it was a part of a trail that 
led to that settlement. We don’t know. It is also possible that 
the name came about through a mapping error. Colloquially 
it has been known in the past as the Webb Road. 


There are the roads that have been named for the prominent 
families that have owned property along them. The Rucker Road, 
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for example, was named for a prominent doctor who once owned 
a home at what is now the junction of Highways 57 and US 41. 
The Rucker Road not so many years ago continued from its 
now western dead-end through the present air-port property and 
joined the Petersburgh Road near what is now Windmill! Tourist 
Court. There was then no road where US 41 is today. 


The Baumgart Road did not come into existence until some- 
time after 1880. A township map of that year shows only a private 
lane running from the Browning Road west for about one-half 
mile to the Charles McJohnston homestead. 


The New Green River Road takes its name from the fact 
that it originated on the banks of the Ohio River opposite the 
mouth of Green River. From there it moves north in an almost 
direct route, following section lines laid out by early surveyors. 
It was extended as the land was settled. As late as 1880 it reached 
northward only as far as the Kansas Road. From there on it 
was only a private lane leading to the home of Peter Huebner 
located near the site of the present Harry Huebner home. When 
the railroad was laid the Green River Road was extended as a 
public thoroughfare as far as the crossing where the little town 
of Daylight sprang up. 


One of the drollest stories of all is in connection with the 
naming of Kansas Road. Many years ago a family whose name 
is now forgotten felt that the area around McCutchanville was 
getting too thickly settled, so they decided to move on westward 
to the newly opened territory of Kansas. There-upon they sold 
their land and held a public auction of their goods, except the 
things they intended to transport by wagon to the new land. 
After bidding their old neighbors farewell they set out. After 
a few weeks the word got around that they had settled once 
again—not in Kansas at all—but in the Blue Grass Creek valley 
not many miles east of their old location. From then on it was 
a great joke among the people of the community. “Have you 
heard? The ——~———— s are now living in Kansas”. And so the 
area of the Blue Grass Creek Valley became generally known as 
Kansas, or the Kansas Flats. The road leading to the area then 
became the Kansas Road. 
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TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


i Sige the railroad did not pass through McCutchanville is 
perhaps one of the most important factors in shaping the 
village’s destiny as the quiet, exclusive residential district that 
it is today. Perhaps it was with some disappointment at first 
that the residents in the 1880s learned that the proposed new 
E. & T. H. Railroad would pass them by and follow the valley 
to the east—but how fortunate that it did. Had it cut through 
the hill we would find today an entirely different McCutchan- 
ville—a small, dying industrial village too near the city of Ev- 
ansville to have ever gained any importance. There would have 
been clustered around a station house the inevitable grain ele- 
vator, the lumber yard, the warehouses and the small stores and 
taverns of the average mid-western whistle-stop. As it was, the 
railroad was near enough to be a boon to transportation, yet 
far enough away to leave the physical character of the neigh- 
borhood unchanged. 


Purchasing the right-of-way and grading the road bed were 
accomplished about 1878, but it was several years after that 
before the track was laid. I don’t know the reason for the delay, 
but it must have been near the middle of the 1880s before the 
first trains ran. 


It was during the building of these tracks that the little 
town of Daylight came into existence. Before that time there 
was nothing there. For some reason unknown today the con- 
struction crews chose that site for their camps. The story is that 
at the end of the day the dummy engine, as it returned from 
the work site up-track, would drop off the men at their camp. 
The engineer, as he headed for Evansville, would leave them 
saying, “I'll pick you men up at daylight”. Gradually Daylight 
became a place rather than just the time of the day, and the 
enterprising Erwin brothers established it as a business center 
by erecting their grain elevator, grocery store and blacksmith 
shop. 
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When the track was finally completed the train service was 
established for both passengers and freight on a strictly local 
schedule—one round trip each day. The McCutchanville resi- 
dents were serviced by either one of two stations. The Whetstone 
Road Crossing was called McCutchan Station. This was where 
the mail was dropped off for Mr. Cavin’s Post Office. Also pass- 
engers could board there if they wished. The other station was 
at the Kansas Road crossing which was called Igleheart. This 
was because the Igleheart Milling Company established a buy- 
ing office there for the purchase of grain from the surrounding 
farms. They built a side-track where freight cars could be lo- 
cated until filled, and a purchasing agent occupied the weighing 
station every day during the harvest season. Igleheart, like Mc- 
Cutchan, was also a passenger stop. 


Because of its “every-crossing-stop” schedule the train was 
almost always late—sometimes several hours; but even so it was 
a convenience when compared with the long horse and buggy 
trip to town and the bother of having to put up the horse at a 
livery stable. Most of the people used the train for a shopping 
excursion. The terminal station was at 8th and Main Streets 
where the Community Center is located today. 


If any settlement suffered because of the railroad it was 
Earle (Gabtown). In the early days Earle showed definite signs 
of growth. At one time it boasted a hotel, post office, wagon shop, 
general store, blacksmith shop and saloon; but when the rail- 
road missed it by several miles the town began to die. Here, I 
think, is a good example of the influence of the church and the 
school. Earle was built around only business and enterprise and 
it has now all but disappeared. McCutchanville had none of 
these. Instead, its focal points were the church and the school 
which have served throughout the years to cement a relationship 
among the people and to keep the village and its identity alive. 


The advent of the automobile was a serious threat to the 
railroad. However, in the early years of the automobile the roads 
were so bad, especially in the winter and the spring, that many 
people continued to find it convenient to take the train. Neverthe- 
less the steady decline in passenger load prompted the railroad 
to do something to combat this opposition. In a final bid for favor 
it instituted the gasoline powered train to replace the old steam 
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engine. This was in the 1920’s and it was quite a fast train in its 
day with an ominous fog-horn whistle. However, by this time 
highways were being rapidly improved so the life of the gasoline 
train was short. With its passing came the final cessation of all 
passenger service on the line. 


Today this railroad is of no importance to the community. 
It is at present being used only for the transportation of coal, 
with only one or two trains daily on the tracks. 


Another modern-for-its-day means of public transportation 
came into existence early in the century when the electric inter- 
urban, or Princeton Traction, was put into operation. This track 
was taken up a long time ago, but it formerly ran a few yards 
west of, and parrallel with, the C. & E. I. Railroad. Service con- 
sisted of one round trip between Evansville and Princeton every 
two hours. McCutchanville folk boarded the car at Erskine Sta- 
tion (the Petersburgh Road crossing). The fare was 15c one-way 
to Evansville, or 24c for a round trip. Most of the boys and girls 
who attended high school in Evansville before the advent of 
the township school bus rode to the city daily on the traction. 


I think it might be interesting to describe here briefly the 
appearance of Erskine Station, because the scene today is so 
entirely different. When I was a little boy my mother sometimes 
took me to the city with her on an all-day shopping excursion. 
Sometimes we would ride on the train, which was much nearer 
to our house, but because its schedule was so unpredictable we 
more often drove the horse and buggy to the Cicero Hornby 
farm where we tied up and then rode to town on the traction. 


Erskine Station was a desolate place in those days, and my 
mother was always frightened at having to wait there very long, 
The little, olive green painted, foul smelling shelter house was 
heavily carved with initials and written over with charcoal. We 
always suspected that tramps slept there at night, and there 
were sometimes evidences of their still smoldering cooking fires 
on the outside. 


The surrounding land was low and swampy and full of wil- 
low sprouts and cat tails. The Petersburgh Road was then gravel, 
and neither U.S. Highway 41 nor State Road 57 had been 
dreamed of—nor was there an airport, or the busily pumping oil 
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wells in the vicinity—no streams of traffic, or flashing red traffic 
signals. It was just a lonely, lost place in the country. 


Rucker Road then intersected with Petersburgh Road near 
the spot where the Windmill Cabins stand today, but it was 
just a single lane dirt trail. Another lane turned north and 
passed through rows of tall catalpha trees. There was little or 
no traffic on these roads. 


I can see the traction yet. It always came lurching down 
the track at a terrific speed, as if it were just ready to jump off 
the rails. If you wished it to stop you would stand in the track and 
wave a handkerchief when it hove into sight. 


In its day the interurban was a marvelous convenience, but 
like the local steam train it served its purpose, lived its short day 
and died when the automobile came into general use. The Prince- 
ton line was discontinued about 1925, and the tracks were re- 
moved several years later. 


Nobody seems to know for sure who owned the first auto- 
mobile here. Different people have different memories. Some 
think it was Ed Aleon, some think it was Dr. Clippinger and oth- 
ers think it may have been Wilbur Erskine. Anyway, the horse- 
less carriage made a noisy and dusty entrance onto the McCutch- 
anville scene. 


Miss Florence Ensle recalls how Ed Aleon would streak by 
their place in a cloud of dust at the terrific speed of twenty miles 
an hour. She said they used to warn Jane to stay off the road 
when they sent her to the mail box. Mrs. Edna Copeland Scheller 
(now of New Albany) remembers the first automobile she saw 
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was one that came sputtering down the hill on Petersburgh Road 
from the direction of the telephone exchange. She said her folks 
all ran out to see it. At that moment a woman driving a horse 
and buggy was coming up the road from the direction of Gab- 
town. The horse, upon seeing this frightening contraption, broke 
into a run, turned into Copeland’s lane and galloped all the way 
up to the barn before the driver could bring the poor beast under 
control. Never-the-less the automobile had come to stay. 


One of the greatest inventions to actually link the people 
together was the telephone. We don’t know exactly when the first 
telephone was installed in the community. I know from the story 
of my grandfather's britches that my family had a phone as early 
as 1900. That was the year the house burned. When the neigh- 
bors rushed in to help save the contents of the burning building 
some of them went upstairs and began flinging clothes and bed 
clothing out the windows. One of the items, grandfather’s Sun- 
day britches, caught on the telephone wire and hung there until 
they burned as the house went down. The britches themselves 
were no great loss, but it happened, as they discovered later, that 
grandpa had had a sizeable amount of money in a wallet in that 
particular garment’s pocket. 


These early lines were privately built, usually linking the 
homes of several related families or close friends. On the 6th 
of March, 1905, members of the various lines met at the Mc- 
Cutchanville Hall for the purpose of organizing a telephone com- 
pany for their mutual benefit. Charles McCutchan was elected 
chairman and Albert Swope, secretary. The committee appointed 
to draft the articles of incorporation and the by-laws was com- 
posed of Philip Klippel, Levi McJohnston, Henry Schuler and 
Dr. James L. Whittinghill. Three weeks later on March 27 the 
articles of the association were presented. The amount of capital 
stock was set at $10,000 to be divided into 1000 shares at $10 
each. The corporation was named the Southern Indiana Tele- 
phone Company. 


A central exchange was set up in the house now owned by 
August Hartig on Browning Road, and Mr. Rough was appointed 
the first operator. Subscribers were to pay the exchange $1 per 
year for service. Exactly how connections were made at first 
is not clear since the record states that the first switch board was 
not purchased until 1914. This purchase was from the Kellogg 
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Switch Board Company for the sum of $300. However, connec- 
tions were made somehow and the telephone company began 
business late in 1905. This company continued to operate until 
19538 when it was purchased by the Indiana Bell Telephone 
Company. By February 1954 the new automatic exchange was 
completed and all the old battery phones were replaced by the 
new dial system. 


Today television is the newest means of communication. We, 
of course, realize that this new medium is in its infancy—that 
our receivers of today will, in a few years, be as out-moded as 
are the first radio sets with their earphones. However, at this 
writing most of the homes in the neighborhood are equipped 
with television and the people are enjoying what seems to us 
to be good reception. For the record, the first set installed in 
McCutchanville was in the Harold Finke home early in 1950. 
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15. 
CIVIC CLUBS 


- N the late 1930s and early 1940s horse-back riding was a craze, 
not only in McCutchanville but across the nation. Everyone 
who could afford to own horses purchased them, and on week- 
ends and holidays riders took to the saddle. Stables with horses 
for rent by the hour came into existence all around the Tri-State 
area. One of the popular rental stables was owned and operated 
by the Conner brothers on their farm on the Whetstone Road. 
This horse fad was perhaps a very good thing during the early 
war years. It furnished many a pleasant Sunday outing without 
the use of the precious rationed gasoline. 


At the close of the war in 1945 a group of the saddle en- 
thusiasts organized a little club in McCutchanville for the pur- 
pose of promoting a horse show. In the group sponsoring the 
first effort were Alan Mendenhall, Homer Cotton, Kenneth Con- 
nor, Ralph Connor, Norman Krauss, Wesley Steller, Ralph Swope 
Sr., William C. McCutchan, William A. McCutchan, Copeland 
Anfield, William Hartig, John Haug, Harold Finke, John Ster- 
ling, Warren Usrey, Mike Seib, Roy Ryan and Orla Heim. 


The first show was held in the summer of 1945 on a tract 
of land that had been purchased a short time before by John 
Sterling—property that had for years been known as the Cope- 
land place on Petersburgh Road. 


The show was a tremendous success. A crowd of more than 
two thousand persons attended, and horses were entered from 
all around the Tri-State. The group was so encouraged that plans 
began to formulate immediately for a permanent horse-show 
organization. 


After a lot of discussion and several meetings it was decided 
that the purpose of the club be made broader—that the purpose 
be that of betterment and improvement of the community, with 
the horse shows as a means of raising the money for various pro- 
jects. Thus the McCutchanville Benefit Club, Incorporated was 
organized. 
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The first goal of the new corporation was to purchase the 
twenty-five acres of land on which the first show had been held 
and build it into a permanent park and recreation ground for 
the whole community. A second goal was to raise money to 
purchase a community fire truck. The membership goal was set 
at five hundred. Alan Mendenhall was elected the first president. 
Other officers were Vice-presidents, William Hartig and John 
Sterling; Secretary, John Haug; Treasurer, Raymond Barton. 


For the next three years horse shows were held each sum- 
mer. The attendance was large and a substantial profit was made. 
In the autumn months the club would sponsor shooting matches. 
By the spring of 1947 enough money was in hand to place the 
order for a fire truck. Delivery was made on Saturday, April 12, 
1947, from the Laverne Fire Apparatus Company, Laverne, Min- 
nesota. It was a Dodge truck, painted the traditional fire-truck 
red, fully equipped, and was purchased at a cost of approximately 
eight thousand dollars. 


Ralph Swope, Sr. was appointed first fire-chief and a group 
of young men took special fire-fighting training to form a nucleus 
for the volunteer fire department. Through the years since the 
delivery of the truck it has more than paid for itself in property 
saved. A number of homes in the community have been saved 
as well as property in neighboring areas. 


On the night of January 4, 1951 the McCutchanville Fire 
Department was called to assist in the great fire at Fourth and 
Main Streets in Evansville when a dozen buildings were either 
completely destroyed or damaged. Several men with the truck 
worked there throughout the night. 


At the end of the same year, on December 31, 1951, Elber- 
feld, Indiana called for help. The McCutchanville Fire Depart- 
ment arrived on the scene in a few minutes and was credited by 
the Elberfeld residents as “saving our town”. 


After the death of Ralph Swope, Sr., his son Ralph, Jr. (Bub) 
was appointed fire chief. Jim France is assistant. 


Other projects of the Benefit Club have been to build ovens 
and generally improve the recreation ground and to sponsor ath- 
letic teams among the youth of the community. 
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Present membership of the McCutchanville Benefit Club 
includes some three hundred persons. 


An annual custom observed by the club is the erection of a 
huge community Christmas tree on the school yard. This tree 
often stands more than thirty feet high and is lighted. It is be- 
coming a tradition now for the folk of the community to gather 
at the foot of the big tree each Christmas Eve just as darkness 
falls, and for a few minutes join with their neighbors in the sing- 
ing of carols and the exchange of good wishes. 


While the men of the neighborhood were busying themselves 
with their Benefit Club the women organized their Garden Club. 


In the autumn of 1949 Mrs. Carl Fisher entertained a group 
of ladies at her home, Briar Ridge, on the Boonville-New Har- 
mony Road to interest them in organizing a Garden Club in 
McCutchanville. 


The first official meeting of the group was held the following 
spring—in April 1950—at the home of Mrs. Warren Cox. The 
first officers for the new club elected that day were Mrs. Cox, 
president; Mrs. Carl Fisher, vice-president; Mrs. Copeland An- 
field, secretary. 


The following October the McCutchanville Garden Club 


became a member of the State Garden Club, which is affiliated 
with the National Federation of Garden Clubs. 


Objects of the local club as set forth in the constitution are: 
1. To promote interest in gardening. 
2. Landscape improvement and horticulture. 
3. Aid in the protection and conservation of natural re- 
sources. 
4, Take an active interest in any pertinent civic problems 
affecting the community. 


Several projects have already been successfully carried out 
by the local club. 


1. To repair and paint mailboxes and newspaper boxes 
and surround them with attractive plantings of flowers. 
2. To have proper road signs made and installed and to 
see that the county maintenance department makes 
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proper repairs to roads and road shoulders in the com- 
munity. 

3. To try to prevent advertising on or adjacent to our 
roads. 

4. The wholesale ordering of shrubs, bulbs and plant 
labels for all interested residents in the community. 


5. To secure the services of a garbage and tin can collec- 
tor for weekly collection. 


6. The prominent planting of one hundred and twenty 
dogwood trees which will be distinctive spring iden- 
tification of the community. (The club donated six 
trees to the school which were planted by the pupils. ) 

7. To have every garden a year-round bird sanctuary. 

8. To sponsor flower shows in the community for speci- 
men blooms and arrangements, giving a cash prize to 
the pupil making the winning poster for the event. 


The first annual flower show sponsored by the McCutchan- 
ville Garden Club was held in October 1951 in the McCutchan- 
ville Church Parish Hall. 


This organization at the present time has about fifty active 
members. 


16. 
SOME OLD HOUSES 


1 BS looking around the neighborhood one is surprised, I think, 
to find so many century-old houses. Before the days of adequate 
fire protection an outbreak of fire in a house meant that it would 
almost certainly be a total loss. Back through the years many of 
the lovely old homes have been destroyed, but there are several 
that have withstood time and the wear of years, the hazards of 
fire and the wind, and are today even more beautiful and livable 
than ever before. 


The home of Mr. and Mrs. Neil Pierce is perhaps the oldest 
log house in the county that is still occupied, and it is certainly 
one of the few in the state that has been lived in continuously by 
the same family for as long as one hundred and fourteen years, 


This house was built in 1840 by Mrs. Pierce’s great-grand- 
father, Levi Hooker. The Hookers came to Indiana from Tennes- 
see in the 1830s. The family was of English descent. Previously 
they had lived in Virginia from as early as about 1755. 


In 1839 Levi Hooker purchased from a man named Fitz- 
gerald a tract of forty acres upon which the house is located. 
That same year he rode a horse to Vincennes to register a claim 
for another forty acres adjoining this first tract on the east. 


There is a family legend that Mr. Hooker and a man named 
Stacer were rivals for this piece of land, and they raced to 
Vincennes to file their claims. Mr. Hooker won by a clever bit of 
maneuvering. Enroute to Vincennes it is said both gentlemen 
spent the night in the same inn. In the morning Mr. Stacer 
went to breakfast, but Mr. Hooker announced that he would see 
to his horse before he ate. Whereupon he took to the saddle and 
got a head start on his rival. 

The following year, 1840, the house was constructed of 
heavy oak logs cut from the property. The first building was one 
large room twenty feet square with a half story loft above. This 
structure is now the northwest room of the present house. 
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It is said that Mrs. Hooker refused to come to live in her new 
house until her husband had installed glass panes in all the win- 
dows. Some of those original panes of glass are still in the win- 
dows today. 


During the first summer the cooking was done outside over 
an open fire built beside a stump; but as winter came on a new 
stove was purchased in Evansville—one of the first of its kind to 
be installed in any home in the community. 


After a few years a second room of equal size was con- 
structed on the south side of the first and linked to it by an open 
breeze-way. This style structure was known as the double cabin. 
Several houses of this type may be seen today in the re-con- 
structed village at Spring Mill State Park. Such a house was 
owned by only the more prosperous settlers. 


Levi Hooker was not only a farmer but also a teacher. 
Through his influence the Hooker School was established. He 
took great pride in teaching his own children. Recently when the 
Pierces were re-decorating their living room the removal of wall 
paper revealed a large black-painted area. This was Mr. Hooker's 
blackboard where he taught his children to do their sums every 
night. 


Besides the Hooker School a German Methodist Church and 
a blacksmith shop were established in the same vicinity. This 
progress hinted at the possibility that “Hookerville” might be- 
come a real village. However, there was no further development, 
and after the school was closed and the church was re-organized 
and re-named during the early years of this century the name 
“Hookerville” fell into dis-use. 


Besides being a farmer and a teacher Mr. Hooker was also 
the Justice of the Peace. The south living room of his home was 
his office where he passed judgement on horse thieves, performed 
marriages and took care of other legal matters for his neighbors 
for a period of thirty years. Before and during the Civil War he 
was active in the Underground Railroad movement. His corn bins 
were the hiding places for run-a-way slaves. 


At Mr. Hooker’s death the house and property were inherited 
by his daughter, Miss Jennie Hooker, also a prominent school 
teacher of her day. It was she who first had siding put over the 
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logs and closed in the breeze-way to make an entrance hall. Near 
the end of her life she sold the property to her nephew, James 
Ensle (Mrs. Pierce’s father). As the years passed other remodel- 
ing has been done. The roof was raised to make the half-story 
loft a full second floor. The forty-eight foot long colonial porch 
was built across the front, and several rooms have been added to 


the back. 


Today, occupied by members of the third, fourth and fifth 
generations, it is one of the loveliest old homes in this area. The 
long, sloping, green lawn and the huge trees bordering the drive- 
way give it a beautiful setting. 


The only other century old house in the community that has 
been occupied continuously by succeeding generations of the 
same family is the Paul Moffett home on Whetstone Road. Un- 
fortunately nobody knows exactly when the house was built, but 
it is believed to have been erected by James and Wilhelmina 
Moffett whose marriage took place in 1836. They probably lived 
the first years of their married life in a log house. All that is defi- 
nitely known is that the present house pre-dates the Civil War. It 
has never been occupied by others than the Moffett family. Ex- 
cept for a small porch at the front door, modern facilities and 
modern siding it remains about the same as it has always been. 


The Edmund Seib house, located on the Seib Road, is the 
oldest brick house in the community. The place has been owned 
and occupied by the Seib family for many years, but it was origi- 
nally the Andrew Brodie home, built in 1848, the year the Brodies 
came to Indiana from Mexico City. The bricks were burned on 
the site from clay dug on the property. 


Under the artistic eye of Mrs. Brodie the place became the 
show spot of the neighborhood. Gardens were laid out and an 
arbor-covered walk connected the main house with a summer 
house. All this was an innovation in the middle of the nineteenth 
century when almost everyone in McCutchanville still lived in 
pioneer log cabins. 


There was a saying in the early colonies that “Settlers respect 
a man who can afford four chimneys”. 
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On March 31, 1847 John Whitehead and Sarah McCutchan 
were married, uniting two of the pioneer families. Mr. White- 
head was a farmer. Soon after their first child was born he pur- 
chased one hundred and more acres of land lying between the 
Petersburgh and the Whetstone roads and erected a new house— 
perhaps one of the first all frame two-story dwellings in the 
community. That was in 1852. At first there were four rooms— 
two below and two upstairs, with a stair and stair hall and 
porches in the front and on the side. These rooms have stood un- 
altered, except for necessary repair, to the present time. This is 
the house on Petersburgh Road that is owned and occupied to- 
day by Mrs. Henry McCutchan and her daughters, Edna and 
Grace. 


The house was a fine one in its day. People came from far 
and near to see it. Several houses in the county were copied from 
it. The old Gray home in Scott Township is an exact duplicate. 
It has been told that Mrs. Gray was so insistent that her house be 
exactly like the Whitehead house that she had her’s built facing 
the same direction, even though it meant that her front porch 
was toward the barn instead of toward the road. The homes of 
both Alex and Tom Hillyard in Scott Township were also fa- 
shioned after the same pattern. 


One of the stories that Mrs. Whitehead told about the early 
days in the old house was of an incident that occurred during 
the Civil War. Occasionally rebel raiders crossed the river on 
scavanger missions. She told how she became so frightened at 
seeing the raiders approach that she bolted the doors and ran 
with the small children to an upstairs bedroom. Peeping from 
behind the curtains she watched as the soldiers stole the horses 
from the barn. 


When one of the neighbor boys joined the Union forces and 
went away to war he planted a walnut in the yard. He never re- 
turned, but the walnut sprouted and grew into a huge tree which 
lived until only a few years ago. 


As the family of John and Sarah Whitehead grew, the house 
was enlarged to meet the demand for additional space. Twelve 
children were born to them and the house grew to a total of nine 
rooms. 
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It has always been a house with open doors and a warm 
welcome to all who came to call. Annie Fellows Johnson, in her 
book “The Land Of The Little Colonel’, related a charming story 
of a Halloween party she attended in this house in the early 1870s. 


In 1877 Mr. Whitehead was elected to the Indiana State Leg- 
islature. On his various trips to the state capitol, as well as on 
subsequent trips to Washington, D.C., some of the more valuable 
pieces of furniture and the sitting room rugs were purchased. 


As the years passed the children grew up and moved away. 
After Mr. Whitehead died, Grandma Whitehead (as she came to 
be called by everyone) continued to live on in the quaint old 
house. Her companions in later years were her maiden sister, 
Jane McCutchan, ten years her junior, and her bachelor son, Al- 
bert, who tended the farm. 


As she grew older one of her main interests was her garden. 
At one time it held what was perhaps the largest collection of 
rare plants and shrubs in the county. Many of her friends, know- 
ing her interest in flowers, sent her gift plants and seeds when 
they visited distant places. There was once a fig tree there that 
produced edible figs. This of course took careful nursing through 
the cold Indiana winters. The start of the pink honeysuckle 
which may still be seen today came originally from the home of 
General Jackson. There is also still growing there a Kentucky 
Coffee tree that Mrs. Whitehead planted in 1869 to celebrate the 
twenty-first birthday of her eldest son. 


_ The following is a part of an Evansville Courier reporter's 
description of the house and garden as she saw it in 1920 when 
she interviewed Grandma Whitehead on the occasion of her 
91st birthday. 


“Have you ever longed to sit quietly in a homey, 
old-fashioned sitting room in a house beside the road, 
where the wind blowing through the doorways in a 
wide swath strikes your nostrils with nothing but the 
smell of the country? Just the mingled fragrance of 
newly plowed fields and of roses and honeysuckle is 
carried along on the breeze. 


“In just such a spot located on the Petersburgh 
Road at McCutchanville, Mrs. John Whitehead today 
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celebrates her ninety-first birthday, surrounded by her 
children, grandchildren and great-grandchildren. 


“The only error in this account is that she’s prob- 
ably not sitting. More than likely she’s bustling around 
the backyard attending the chickens, or maybe taking 
visitors for a stroll down the lane to the woods to show 
off the year’s budding crops that the hundred and some 
acres of land may produce. 


“She has lived sixty-seven years in this quaint old 
house with its wide siding-boards, and the vines climb- 
ing all over it, and even peeping into the chimney. .. . 
but Mrs. Whitehead doesn’t care about reminiscing 
over the events that have come into her life since 1829, 
I'm not bothering my head about the past. That’s for the 
graveyard she says. . . . The only old-fashioned touch 
about the daughter of the McCutchanville founder is 
noted in some of the household furnishings. Yes, there’s 
the sampler. It’s a huge one of a boy and a dog in bright 
colors that are kept in all their freshness by a glass and 
frame. The wax fruit bouquet with all varieties of 
grapes, cherries and apples rests dustlessly under a tall 
glass covered case. A four-poster bed is in the spotlessly 
clean guest chamber. And just above its head may be 
seen a hair wreath set in a deep frame, reminding of 
the ‘dear, dead days of long ago’.” 


Grandma Whitehead continued to occupy her old house un- 
till 1926. By this time her advanced age made it necessary to give 
up housekeeping and she moved to Evansville to make her home 
with her daughter, Mrs. John Sterne. Here she lived until she 
passed her one hundred and first birthday. 


It was in 1926 that the property was purchased by the Henry 
McCutchan family. Many of the furnishings went with the house, 
and today one may still see the sampler and many of the other 
priceless antiques that have been preserved down through the 
century. 


The McCutchan family has maintained the house in its 
original form, except for adding the modern conveniences of 
electricity, running water and central heating. Not only have 
they maintained the physical state of the house, but also the 
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charm of gracious living, the warm welcome for all comers, the 
long table in the old dining room heaped with excellent food, and 
the lovely garden that has for many years supplied the church 
altar with fresh flowers on Sunday mornings. 


Another that is approximately the same age and built on 
similar lines is the house owned by the Kreger brothers on Whet- 
stone Road. It isn’t known exactly when this house was built, 
but the date can be closely approximated from a statement made 
by the late Benjamin Young. Mr. Young, who went to California 
in the Gold Rush of 1849, is said to have remarked that the house 
was not there when he left home, but it was there when he re- 
turned five years later. This would place the date of its erection 
between 1849 and 1854. 


Perhaps few people today know that the low frame house 
beneath the big oak trees on Petersburgh Road is an historic 
building . . . the house now owned by Miss Lida Henry. 


The living room and the adjoining north bed room were 
once the first frame school house in McCutchanville, erected in 
1852. This building originally stood near the site of the present 
Jefferson Coe residence. 


In 1873, when the new brick school house was built, the old 
frame building was purchased by Mrs. William Inwood and 
moved to her farm across the road to a spot near what is today 
the Wesley Stellar home. Here it was used as a rent house and a 
number of different families lived there during the succeeding 
years, including Dr. Armistead, the maker of the famous Dr. Ar- 
mistead’s Ague Tonic. 


About 1886 the building was purchased by a family named 
Schmahl and moved once again—this time to its present location. 
Additional rooms were added, and during the years that followed 
several more families rented the property. 


In the late 1890’s the house was occupied by Dr. James L. 
Whittinghill. For a while he shared his home with a Doctor 
Johnson. The two young doctors opened a medical practice in the 
community. Both were horse fanciers, and the barn on the pro- 
perty was considered quite an extravagance in its day. It housed 
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five thoroughbred trotters, was equipped with some sort of a 
system of running water in the stalls and also had living quarters 
for a stable boy. 


In 1898 Dr. Whittinghill became engaged to marry Ellen 
McCutchan, my father’s sister that I always called Aunt Nellie. 
In preparation for his approaching marriage he purchased the 
property and set about to have the house remodeled. The bay 
window on the south of the living room was added, carbide 
lights were installed and a central heating system from a base- 
ment furnace made this one of the most modern houses in the 
community. 


My Aunt Nellie, however, didn’t see inside her new home 
until after her wedding day, because the strict Victorian code of 
behavior for a chaste young lady decreed that it would have been 
exceedingly bad taste for her to be seen entering the bachelor 
quarters of a young man, even though he were soon to become 
her husband. All the remodeling and redecorating was done, 
therefore, without her having a hand in it. 


In 1907 Dr. Whittinghill moved his practice to Evansville 
and sold the property to Miss Lida’s mother, Mrs. Sarah Henry. 
It has been owned by the Henry’s since, and has undergone no 
further changes except for necessary repair. 


There are also other centenarian houses, but their histories 
are somewhat vague. The house owned by Albert George on 
Whetstone Road is most certainly one hundred or more years old, 
but the exact year it was built has been forgotten. It stands on the 
site of an earlier log house, and the property was a part of the 
original land grant to the Moffett family. It has been owned and 
occupied by the Georges since the early 1920s. 


One interesting feature of the property is a very old and 
crudely constructed well, which some believe dates back to an 
Indian settlement located there before the white man’s arrival. 
The farm is now being sub-divided, and already a number of 
attractive modern houses have been built along the recently es- 
tablished Maple and Cherry Lanes. 


Another house built on the same lines as the George house, 
and approximately of the same era, is located on the George 
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Schlensker farm on Kansas Road. This property was part of the 
original McJohnston grant, and the house was probably built by 
Kinlock McJohnston, the youngest of the first pioneer family. The 
date he built it is not known. However, the house was purchased 
by the Schlensker family about 1865 and has been owned by them 
since. For the past quarter century it has been occupied by 
renters. 


Recently the Robert Brenners purchased from Hans Aabel 
on Petersburgh Road the old Brown house. This house was con- 
structed in the very early 1850s by Mr. Brown himself, who was a 
carpenter by trade. It is now of some historical significance in 
McCutchanville because it was once the village post office. Be- 
tween 1879 and 1884 Mrs. Brown, then a widow, was post mis- 
tress and distributed the mail from her living room in this house. 
Through the century the house has changed ownership a number 
of times and has been remodeled extensively at least three times. 


I cannot leave this section without mentioning one very 
lovely old home that is now falling into ruin . . . the old Swope 
house. No one knows much about the very early history of 
this house. It was built by Andrew Erskine, second son of the 
pioneer family. The legend is that Mr. Erskine did not want to 
live beside a public road. To prevent a road from being laid 
out, he built the house directly upon the section line. Originally 
it was a four room log building, with two rooms downstairs and 
two rooms up. Nobody today knows when it was built. As the 
years went by the logs were covered with weather boarding and 
several more rooms were added, as well as the beautiful two- 
story porch across the front. The view from this porch is magni- 
ficent. 


After the house was abandoned by the Swope family it was 
occupied for several years by renters. It is now vacant and in a 
bad state of repair. The accompanying barn which is also partly 
constructed of logs is at this time being demolished. 


The poet said, “It takes a heap of livin’ in a house to make it 
home.” These old houses have seen a “heap” of it in a century. 


No one can measure the happiness and the sorrow they have 
enclosed—the days of birth and the hours of death, the joys of a 
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hundred Christmases, the feasts of a hundred harvest seasons. 
They have seen come and go a hundred summers, a hundred 
autumns, a hundred winters and a hundred springs. These old 
houses have many memories. 
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M cCUTCHANVILLE may be described today as a village of 

lakes. One doesn’t realize how many lakes there really are 
here until the countryside is viewed from the air. All are man- 
made and privately owned, but each in its setting of natural 
woods and hills is a spot of exceptional beauty. The oldest and 
largest of those existing today is the one called TALAHI. 


When I was a lad the valley between the two ridge roads, 
Whetstone and Petersburgh, was partially in dense wood and 
partly Grandma Whitehead’s cow pasture. There was a small 
creek or ditch running through the woods at the bottom of the 
draw. Some big old trees had carried the vines of wild grapes 
high into their branches. When these vines were cut off at the 
ground they made wonderful swings that would carry small boys 
across the creek to the opposite bank. We used to think they were 
great fun, but the site of the fascinating rustic swings is now at 
the bottom of the lake. 


In 1923 Philip Moore of Evansville purchased part of that 
land from Mrs. Whitehead. The following year the late Dr. Earl 
Conover purchased an adjoining tract. That same year, 1924, 
these two gentlemen joined in the project of building the first 
lake. This was the north end of the present body of water and 
covered only about eight acres. Soon the Conovers built a sum- 
mer cabin in the woods on the east shore. It was their daughter, 
Matilda, then a Camp Fire Girl, who was responsible for select- 
ing the name TALAHI, an Indian word which means THE 
LAKE OF THE TALL OAKS. 


The lake was first stocked in 1925 with sixty gallons of 
small cat fish. 


In 1980 Mr. Moore and Dr. Conover purchased additional 
acreage and a new dam was built to enlarge the body of water to 
its present size. This dam is 170 feet thick at the base and 38 feet 
high. In length it is 50 feet less than one-fourth mile. When the 
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old dam was removed and the new basin filled, it made a body of 
water with a surface area of approximately thirty-five acres and 
a depth of thirty-five feet at the deepest point. That is TALAHI 
as it is seen today. 


In 1931, the year after the enlargement, John Carson of Ev- 
ansville built the first of the large houses on the lake shore. This 
is the one owned and occupied today by the Kenneth Youngs. 
After Mr. Carson’s death some years later, his daughter and son- 
in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Wally Bishop, occupied the house for a time. 


Wally Bishop was the creator of the syndicated comic strip 
MUGS and SKEETER. During the Bishop’s residence here their 
small daughter, Mary Jo, attended the McCutchanville School. 
Mr. Bishop drew frequently from school life, from Mary Jo's 
playmates, the teachers and neighbors for the material for his 
strips. It was a never-ending source of amusement for the people 
of the community to see themselves in the funny papers. 


After the Bishops, the house has been owned and occupied 
by a number of families. It was once enlarged when the north 
servants wing and the garages were added. 


The second of the large houses was that of L. B. Finke, built 
in 1938. Following the Finkes came the Blake Fosters. No build- 
ing was done on the Whetstone Road side until after World 
War II. 


In 1943 the army moved in. Company 502 of the 10Ist Air- 
borne Division came to McCutchanville on a maneuver. About 
five hundred enlisted men and officers set up a tent camp in the 
woods and on the meadows along the east shore of the lake and 
remained for several weeks. During this time McCutchanville 
seethed with activity. Most of the men were clean-cut young 
chaps who were invited into the people’s homes for Sunday din- 
ners and many friendships were made. One or two even returned 
after the war to marry McCutchanville girls. Tragically though 
many did not return at all. As paratroopers they were, a year 
later, dropped into the famous Battle of the Bulge where a great 
many of them died. 


Following the war, when the nation began to settle down 
emotionally and economically, the great building boom began. 
Literally millions of dollars have been spent during the last de- 
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cade in the erection of fine country estates in the McCutchanville 
area. Two factors are perhaps mainly responsible. One, of course, 
is the great natural beauty of the country-side. The other is the 
fact that the ground is high. Many have not forgotten the great 
devastation caused in Evansville by the 1987 flood. 


An acre of land that was purchased from the United States 
government in the early 19th century for $1.25 sold in the mid- 
twentieth century for as much as $5000 or $6000. Today some of 
the loveliest homes in the Tri-State are found in this community. 
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IN CONCLUSION 


9 Biss years have passed and the scene has changed. Broad 
landscaped lawns and beautiful houses have replaced the 
stockaded log cabins in the wilderness. The muddy forest trails 
have become wide paved highways. McCutchanville is now su- 
burban instead of back woods . . . and actually from then ‘til 
now has been a relatively short span of time. 


No doubt the rapidly changing scene will continue to change 
as rapidly, and another generation in another century will find a 
life here that we today can’t even imagine; but quoting a Latin 
poet— 


“Tomorrow the gods may either involve the 
world in dark clouds, or cheer it with 
clear sunshine; They will not, however, 
render in-effectual the things which 
have already taken place.” 

—Horace 


THE END 
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